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ADVENT 


For the Family 


The family can observe Advent through family and indivi- 
dual self-denial, reading the Old Testament to find the why for 
the Incarnation, and observing the various feasts 
which occur during December 


By Mary Reed Newland 


Author of “The Year and Our Children’”’ 


ADVENT for 
the family is a 
time of activity 
and recollection 
which the mak- 
ing of the Ad- 
vent wreath de- 
scribes in a profound and beau- 
tiful way. It is made of evergreen 
which never changes, to remind us 
of the never-changingness of God. 
The wreath is a circle, and be- 
cause circles never end they re- 
mind us of the neverendingness of 
God. Its purple ribbons are the 
color of penance to remind us that 
this is a penitential season in the 
Church and we must do violence 
to ourselves, our hearts, our minds, 
our appetites, in order to be ready 
to receive the immaculate Christ 
into our hearts more worthily on 
Christmas morning. four 


“The Year and Uur Children,” by Mary 
& Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y., 


candles are for the four weeks 
of the season, a miniature of the 
long years mankind waited for the 
coming of its Saviour. Three 
candles are white for Divine inno- 
cence; one is pink for the color of 
Laetare Sunday—the third Sunday 
of Advent—when from the altar 
the Church leads her people to 
anticipate, with a shout of joy, 
their Leader’s coming which is at 
hand. The light from the candles 
grows week by week to promise 
not only His nearing birthday, but 
also His coming in glory. He is 
coming again, the Light of the 
World, in Spirit and in Truth. The 
Advent wreath reminds us to. be 
ready. The prayers to be read at 
the lighting of the new candle 
each week are the Advent Sunday 
Collects. 

But how shall a family prepare? 


Reed Newland, P. J. Kenedy 
$3.95. 1 
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If He is to be feted because it is 
His birthday, we must prepare a 
gift. A family gift is something to 
be decided upon by all, a gift that 
will be a symbol of our unity. Per- 
haps no television? no radio? no 
desserts? Something that is hard to 
do but which we can manage, 
nevertheless, because we _ take 
courage from one another. Doing 
self-denial in common, in unity, is 
as important as doing it individu- 
ally. The whole Mystical Body 
does penance this season. Our 
family is a miniature of the Mysti- 
cal Body. 

Then the individual gifts. These 
need not be public knowledge. 
Children can consult with one or 
the other parent, and choose to 
mortify a dominant fault. If we 
would dig into our own flesh for 
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the offerings we bring Him, our 
gifts would show our real desire 
to be rid of self in order to make 
room for Him. And to help the 
children endure, there are “coun- 
ters.” We have died lima beans 
purple for counters some seasons, 
and let the children count each 
day of enduring self-denial by put- 
ting a bean in a gift box. Or one 
may count with straws, or soft 
yarn, placed in a little cradle to 
be prepared for the Christ Child 
by self-denials. The gift boxes 
with their significant beans are 
wrapped and placed on the tree 
Christmas eve, to await the feast 
of the Epiphany when they are 
presented to the Christ Child by a 
procession of household “kings.” 
Or if a cradle is prepared, it is 


placed by the bed of each child 
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ADVENT FOR 


Christmas eve and morning finds 
a tiny Infant resting comfortably 
on the bed of self-denials. 

Next, there must be something 
to take the place of the entertain- 
ment on radio and television which 
the family is going to deny itself. 
Silence is not just for Advent; the 
family must learn to live with 
more silence, without the noises 
of “canned” entertainment, if it is 
to help its members learn to medi- 
tate, to practise more frequently 
the presence of God. But substi- 
tuting for such entertainment does 
not “come naturally.” It must be 
planned. Creative activities, eve- 
nings of reading, family conversa- 
tions and prayers will slowly and 
surely feed each appetite for God. 
Free evenings for these things are 
to be had with the planning of an 
early dinner, giving each member 
a chore to do so all the dishes, 
tidying-up, put to bed of babies 
and so forth is accomplished by a 
set time—and lo, a free evening. 


Why of The Incarnation 


Reading for Advent should 
ideally rehearse the family in the 
why of the Incarnation. Why 
should God come down and be 
born a Baby? If we do not under- 
stand this, Christmas makes no 


sense at all. Beginning with the 
Creation and Fall, in the book of 
Genesis, readings from the Old 
Testament can help us span those 
thousands of years of waiting 
which we imitate in Advent. It 
will help our own longing for Him 
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increase when we begin to realize 
how many generations of men 
waited for their promised Redeem- 
er, and died before He came. We 
have what Adam must have wish- 
ed he had, as soon as he commit- 
ted his sin and realized what he 
had done. We have the sin wash- 
ed from us. We have God in us 
again. We have the Redeemer — 
as our food as well as our Brother. 


The story of Noe shows us a 
great type of Christ. Through 
Noe the race was born again. 
Through Christ’s sacrifice on the 
Cross which opened the floodgates 
of grace to us, by Baptism we are 
“born again” in grace. Noe shel- 
tering his family in the ark which 
rode safely on the waters is a type 
of Christ sheltering His members 
in the Church. Noe’s - sacrifice 
after the flood, the animals he of- 
fered in thanksgiving to God the 
Father, recalls to us one of the 
ends of our sacrifice of the Mass: 
we offer it to thank our Father for 
having planned and executed our 
Redemption. 

Next, Abraham, the Father of 
the Jews. Here is the promise God 
made in the Garden, renewed. 
The story of Abraham and his be- 
loved son Isaac is another type of 
our Father in heaven and the Re- 
deemer. God asked Abraham to 
sacrifice his only son, so beloved; 
and Abraham, whose faith is sec- 
ond to none in all Scripture, made 
ready the faggets, the knife, took 
his son and obediently prepared 
him for death on the altar on the 
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mountain. God stayed his hand 
by an angel and approved of his 
obedience, and provided him with 
a ram to sacrifice instead. Who 
else here but types of God the 
Father, leading his only begotten 
Son to His death on the Cross? 
Isaac, carrying the faggets on his 
back, is a type of Christ carrying 
His Cross. 

The story of Ruth is about one 
of Our Lord’s great grandmothers 
many years removed. She was a 
Jew only by adoption; thus in a 
way she is a symbol of ourselves, 
Gentiles whom He adopted, graft- 
ing us to Himself by letting us be 
born of Him in Baptism. Ruth is 
the grandmother of Jesse, and 
Jesse is the father of King David. 
All through the prophecies re- 
ferred to during Advent we hear 
references to the “root of Jesse.” 
Our Lady is called the tree, or the 
blossom, that grew from the root 
of Jesse. Jesse’s family tree is the 
family tree of Our Lord; Our Lord 
is called the “son of David.” 
David’s city, Bethlehem, is the 
city where Mary and Joseph had 
to go for the census—because both 
of them were “out of the house 
of David.” These connections are 
made in the prophecies and in the 
Gospels not only to establish for 
the ancients the line of Christ’s 
descent, but to make real for our- 
selves and our children, in terms 
of fathers, mothers, grandfathers, 
grandmothers, the truth of Christ’s 
descent from the human family. 
Our children need the satisfaction 
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December 


of tracing with their finger, as it 
were, the members of his family. 
We must skip many of them, but 
they will love these outstanding 
ones; their stories are so glorious. 


To read these stories well, it is 
important for one parent or the 
other to study the text a bit be- 
forehand. This is not asking too 
much. Our children’s faith de- 
pends on our being the instrument 
of the riches of revelation in their 
early years. Difficult words can 
be changed to suit them, and most 
Bibles have footnotes, or glossar- 
ies of terms, explaining more ob- 
scure passages. In a pinch, call 
the rectory and ask Father where 
one may find the answer to some 
passage that is puzzling. Crusade 
(Catholic Bible Stories for Chil- 
dren) or other good texts retelling 
the stories might be used, but it 
is important at some time to do 
the reading from Scripture itself. 
Let the children discover Holy 
Scripture. 


Family Projects 


Various creative activities help 
to make these lessons colorful and 
place them where the family will 
meditate on them often. We have 
decorated a large Christ candle, to 
be lighted Christmas eve at mid- 
night, with simple figures of Adam 
and Eve, Noe’s ark, Abraham and 
Isaac, Jesse, David, Our Lady and 
the Christ Child. Another good 
project is to cut them out of col- 
ored construction paper and paste 
them in an ever-growing parade 
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across one or several windows, a 
wall, tack them across a _ book 
shelf, whatever. The figures need 
not be works of art, but bright and 
simple with each bearing some 
symbol that will help identify him 
(ie. Adam and Eve with apple, 
Noe with ark, etc.) This work 
can be alternated with the eve- 
nings of reading and conversation, 
suiting each to the age and needs 
of the children, being careful never 
to err on the side of the over-long 
or the over-complicated. If there 
are many children, let each cut his 
own set of figures to be taped, 
perhaps, over his bed. 


December Feasts 


The feasts of Advent help to 
prepare us; they are as delightful 
as they are genuine Christian cele- 
brations. The story of St. Barbara 
on December 4th is largely legend, 
but children love and like to know 
she is invoked for, among other 
things, protection against fire and 
lightning, and an _ unprovided 


death. We have “St. Barbara, pray. 


for us” lettered in gold paint on 
the fire extinguishers in our house, 
and are sure she is the one who 
reminds us not to leave the iron 
plugged in. She endured a terrible 
martyrdom at the hands of her 
pagan father, it is said. Rejecting 
polytheism, she threw all the sta- 
tues of his gods out of her tower 
windows, traced the sign of the 
cross everywhere, and had a third 
window cut for the Holy Trinity. 
Furious, her father had her 
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dragged out of the tower, 
but she escaped; he pursued 
her to the forest and dragg- 
ed her back by the hair of 
her head. After terrible torments, 
he asked the privilege of striking 
off her head, did so—and she went 
straight to heaven. The legend 
concludes that as her soul winged 
its way to God, her father was 
struck by lightning and “hurried 
before the judgment seat of God.” 
The Collect for her Mass can be 
part of Grace before meals this 
day, or morning or evening pray- 
ers. She will help us with a stead- 
fast Advent resolve. 


St. Nicholas’ feast is December 
6th and he is one of the patrons 
of school children. We have a 
puppet show on the vigil of his 
feast, with a St. Nicholas puppet 
who explains that he (although 
sometimes called Santa Claus) is 
not the reason for Christmas; he 
is a saint in heaven, waiting as 
we do for Christmas to come so he 
may praise Christ Who was born 
a Baby to save us from our sins. 
He entertains the audience with 
the help of another puppet named 
Black Peter, and invites all to hang 
their stockings this night. Good 
children will get cookies in them, 
he promises, but to the bad ones 
Black Peter will deliver straw! He 
does—too! Our puppets are home- 
made—of old socks and odds and 
ends for decoration—and a puppet 
show such as this can be ‘held 
from behind a couch, a table, most 
anywhere. 
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December 8th is Our Lady’s 
great feast, the Immaculate Con- 
ception. This reminds us _ that 
when God the Father prepared for 
the coming of His Son to the 
world, He created an all-pure and 
holy mother to bear Him, in a 
body all-chaste which was _ the 
temple of a soul untouched by ori- 
ginal sin. Since this is the season 
of our preparing for His coming, 
we can ask her to help us be pure 
and holy too. A little shrine to 
hold a statue of the waiting Mary 
can be made from an empty oat- 
meal or cornmeal box, covered 
with pretty paper inside and out 
(cut one-third of the box away for 
doorway, leaving top and bottom 
covers in place). Place a statue 
of Our Lady inside it and hang 
this where the family can remem- 
ber every day, “we are waiting 
too.” On Christmas a statue of 
Our Lady with her Baby can be 
substituted. 

December 13th is St. Lucy’s 
feast and since her name comes 
from the Latin lux, we have an- 
other reminder of Light. Her story 
is largely tradition also, but be- 
loved by the faithful for centuries; 
and she is another of the patrons 
of school children. She prayed 
successfully for her mother’s cure 
at the tomb of St. Agatha, and as 
a thanksgiving gave away all her 
goods to the poor and took a vow 
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of virginity. Furious, a spurned 
suiter betrayed her to the pagan 
governor and she was tried before 
a court. Condemned, they tried to 
drag her off but she would not 
budge. Oxen were brought, but 
they could not move her. Tar 
and pitch were poured over her 
and ignited, and duly burned— 
but not Lucy. Finally in a rage 
they screamed, “Why do you not 
burn!” and she replied that it was 
by the power of God and her 
Lord Jesus Christ, that she was 
saved; and that she was there a 
witness to them. So they cut off 
her head, and she went straight to 
heaven. We can use the Collect 
for her Mass as part of Grace and 
prayers this day, and ask her to 
help us “see” the Light Who 
comes into the darkness of this 
world. Our one and only daugh- 
ter is St. Lucy this night, wearing 
a wreath of fresh greens bound 
with colored ribbons. She carries 
in a festive cake crowned with 
lights, and tells the story of the 
saint’s martyrdom. 

Advent for the family is a holy 
time. Not only is it a preparation 
for Christmas, but also a prepara- 
tion for the Second Coming of Our 
Lord. It is a preparation for an- 
other thing as well; we may meet 
Him before another year is out... 
Advent is also a preparation for 
heaven. 


The older a person gets, the wilder the younger generation 
becomes—Dan Bennett in the Irish Digest. 
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ON the vigil 
of Christmas, 
in the morn- 
ing, the 
Church sings, 
“This day you 
shall know 
that the Lord 
will come and save us”; and, 
“Be ye lifted up, O eternal gates, 
the King of glory shall enter in”; 
and, “The glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of our God.” These 
promises are to be fulfilled during 
Midnight Mass. 


In most Catholic countries the 
giving of gifts has been advanced 
to Christmas eve. Surely the rea- 
son is that grownups may devote 


Altar & Home (December, ’54), Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo. 


Maria Augusta Trapp 


The Catholic Mother of the Year 
for 1956 tells how the famous 
Trapp Family Singers celebrate 
Christmas. 


themselves with a quiet mind, un- 
disturbed by commotion, to the 
great mysteries of the Holy Night. 
And so Christmas eve is the hour 
for the children. 


When the little ones get up in 
the morning of the day before 
Christmas, they find the door of 
the living room locked. No one 
is allowed in, nor even to peek 
through the keyhole, for this 
would displease the Christ Child, 
Who will come bringing the 
Christmas tree and all the gifts. 
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Only mother and father may as- 
sist Him in this task. 

Christmas eve is confession 
time. Once more we listen to the 
voice of St. John the Baptist, who 
admonishes us to prepare the way 
of the Lord and to do penance. 
When the holy Child is entrusted 
to our hearts at midnight, He will 
find them clean, and warm with 
love. 

There is a certain hush ll 
through the house. People are 
tip-toeing and whispering; at the 
same time there is an atmosphere 
of intense activity. Mother and 
father spend the day behind the 
closed doors, “helping the Christ 
Child.” In our house the large 
Christmas tree, always a beauti- 
ful, thick, balsam fir, takes a lot 
of time to decorate in the “old 
way.” 

During the previous nights the 
older children have wrapped up 
candies in tinfoil or in tissue paper 
and then tied red threads to them 
as well as to hundreds of cookies. 
These are hung on the tree first. 
Small apples and tangerines are 
also hung on the lower branches. 
Then come various Christmas tree 
decorations made in our home 
studios—angels and stars, worked 
in silver or brass, which will glitter 
later with the shine of the candles. 
Next in line, dozens of packages 
of tinsel are emptied on twigs and 
branches. The last touch is silver 
chains spun spider-web fashion, 
criss-crossed from branch to 
branch. The final effect is like a 
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fairy tale. Now the Christmas 
crib is placed right next to the 
tree—the crib in the cold, dark 
cave at which Mary and Joseph 
had arrived the night before after 
evening prayer. 

When, finally, everything in 
the “Christmas Room” is ready, 
the rest of the afternoon is devot- 
ed to tidying up the house. This 
done, we all dress in our feast 
day best. When it gets dusk out- 
side, we meet in the chapel. (Be- 
fore we had our chapel we used 
to meet in a_ big droom up- 
stairs.) Besides the vigil light, the 
only light is the little flame of the 
Advent candle. 

We say the Rosary and we sing 
every one of our Advent hymns 
and at the end a song to the 
Blessed Mother. When we are 
about in the middle of this song, 
the ringing of a little silver bell 
can be clearly heard. The tink- 
ling is almost drowned out by a 
suppressed sigh coming from the 
little ones. This is their hour. 
The bell announces that the Christ 
Child has come. 

We all go downstairs. The 
double door of the living room is 
wide open. A big Christmas tree 
stands there all ablaze with the 
light of many candles. Linen cov- 
ered tables are heaped with beau- 
tifully wrapped packages — gifts 
put there by love. 

First the youngest in the family 
steps forward and recites the Na- 
tivity story according to St. Luke, 
then we sing, for the first time, 
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“Silent Night.” And then every- 
one wishes everyone else not a 
“merry,” but a “blessed Christ- 
mas.” After this the mother leads 
each one to his place and, for the 
next hour, the room is filled with 
happy exclamations. 

Supper follows and a little ling- 
ering in the Christmas Room. 
Then everybody lies down to 
catch a little sleep before Mid- 
night Mass. Around eight o'clock 
the house is dark and silent. 

The first one to rise is the 
father. When he is fully dressed 
in his heavy winter coat, he takes 
a lantern with burning candle and, 
standing alone in the hall, entones 
an old Christmas carol, which is 
sung only once a year. We never 
sing it before, and we never re- 
peat it afterwards. 

As all through the house the 
bedroom doors open, one by one 
the family comes to join the fath- 
er in the song. Everyone is ready 
to go and everyone carries his 
lantern. We go out into the ice 


and snow (because in Vermont as — 


in Austria there’s always a white 
Christmas) to the little village 
church for Midnight Mass. 
Vermont is every bit as cold 
as Austria. And so we are always 
reminded of Christmas in our for- 
mer home. There it was about a 
ten minute walk to the village 
church, which was surrounded by 
mountains. We used to linger a 


bit in front of the church, listening 
to the strains of “Silent Night” as 
it was played from the church 
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steeple, and watching the many 
little sparks coming down the 
mountains, the people carrying 
their torches and lanterns. They 
looked like stars walking down 
the mountainside—a_ lovely pic- 
ture. 

Now, in our new home, Cor 
Unum, in Stowe, Vermont, since 
the church is three miles away, we 
don’t walk it. But once in a 
while it happens that the road 
leading up to our hill is icy. Then, 
on the way home from Midnight 
Mass, we leave the cars at the 
foot of the hill and walk up. This 
is a real treat. As we climb up 
the hill, the snow squeaking at 
every step, the stars seem to glit- 
ter much brighter than on any 
other night, and the cold, crisp, 
winter air seems to be saturated 
with peace which is peculiar to 
the Christmas season ever since 
the first Christmas when the angel 
announced “peace on earth to men 
of good will.” 

At home another treat awaits 
us. Supper was early, so everyone 
is hungry by now for hot, boiled 
frankfurters served with dark rye 
bread. Then comes the famous 
Christmas punch served with 
stollen, special Christmas rolls. 

The morning finds us in chapel 
again. After the “Angel Mass” at 
midnight, we return to the manger 
for the “Shepherds’ Mass,” which 
should be said at dawn, to be fol- 
lowed in broad daylight by a Sol- 
emn High Mass. The great mys- 
tery of the Incarnation cannot be 
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contemplated sufficiently in just 
one Holy Mass. The threefold 
coming of Christ, for which we 
have m praying and waiting 
during the weeks of Advent, has 
to be celebrated in a_ threefold 
way. Even the little children get 
the sense of the immense impor- 
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tance and mystery of the day 
when they are summoned to 
church three times instead of once. 

In the evening of Christmas 
Day, we gather in the Christmas 
Room, light the tree again, and 
sing Christmas carols to our hearts’ 
content. 


You can tell a lot about a man’s wife by where he lands after 
getting up from the dinner table—in the living room or in the 


kitchen. 


_ *. THORNDYKE 


“The trouble with this business 


is that it’s seasonal!” 
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Train Your Children for 


Marriage 


Preparing Children for marriage involves adequate, 
effective guidance. Parents play a major role. 


Condensed from 
“Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


I HE reality of marital un- 

happiness is a fact of com- 
mon experience as well as a con- 
clusion of statistical studies. It is 
reflected in the growing rate of 
marital problems, separations, di- 
vorces and moral delinquencies. 
There is consequently a growing 
concern over the problem, and 
serious efforts are being made to 
undertake measures to counteract 
the influences that are productive 
of unhappy marriages. 

Parents must recognize their 
responsibility in the matter of 


marriage guidance. Parents are the’ 


first and primary educators of their 
child and incur the basic respon- 
sibility for the physical, mental, 
moral, social and religious develop- 
ment of the child. Preparation of 
the child for marriage is but a spe- 
cial part of the general education 
parents are obliged to give their 
child. Admittedly, many parents 
recognize this responsibility, but 


Msgr. Francis W. Carney 


they are willing to delegate it— 
along with education generally — 
to the school, the church, or the 
community. The many personal 
aspects of this particular responsi- 
bility, however, would definitely 
indicate that it is best fulfilled by 
parents. 

It is especially necessary to re- 
mind fathers of their obligation in 
the situation, because of the cur- 
rent tendency to leave whatever 
assistance, if rendered at all, to the 
mother of the family. The father’s 
cooperation is needed as he has a 
distinct task to fulfill in the case 
of the male child. 

Parents must recognize the in- 
fluence of the early life of the 
child in the later success or failure 
of marriage. Children bring to 
marriage the personality of youth 
formed under the direction of their 
parents. While some change may 
later be expected by reason of the 
dynamic nature of personality, the 


“Sanctity and Success in Marriage,” edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 
will soon be published for the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor Press. 11 
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basic personality pattern is a pro- 
duct mainly of the formative years 
of the child, when the child’s de- 
velopment is almost the sole re- 
sponsibility of parents. The 
character aspect of the personality 
of the child demands special atten- 
tion, and thus parents must be 
especially careful, both in prin- 
ciple and example, to give the 
child training in those virtues 
which are singularly important as 
factors in marital happiness. 
Parents must recognize that the 
future marital happiness of the 
child is conditioned by several 
specific factors in the family itself 
and must be duly attentive to 
these aspects of family life. The 
personal happiness of the parents 
is related directly to the. future 
happiness of their children in mar- 
riage. The absence or presence of 
conflict with father and mother in 
childhood and adolescence defi- 
nitely enters into the future mar- 
riage of the child as a determining 
element. The pattern and amount 
of discipline in the home — 
whether it is firm or harsh, reason- 
able or unreasonable — are also 
factors that relate to subsequent 
marriage. The independence or 
over-protection of the child are 
tremendously influential in the 
shape of the child’s forthcoming 
marriage. The moral and religious 
atmosphere of the family is a de- 
cided influence also in the later 
married life of the child. It would 
seem most important, therefore, 
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that the child be afforded a home 
life that promotes a healthy out- 
look toward marriage and family 
life, that he be protected against 
encountering within the home 
those influences that are likely to 
sow the seeds of bad attitudes in 
later marital and familial life. 


Remote Guidance for Marriage 


It would appear that the follow- 
ing practices are especially im- 
portant and are essentials of mar- 
riage guidance to be provided in 
the years of childhood and 
adolescence by father and mother. 

Engage in Discussions. First, 
parents should engage their chil- 
dren frequently in discussions rela- 
tive to the importance of the 
choice of a state of life. It should 
be made clear that both natural 
and supernatural happiness are 
dependent upon his choice. The 
three states of life should be pre- 
sented to the child and explained 
in terms of their dignity, with a 
positive approach to each. The 
avoidance of derogatory comments 
that may foster bad attitudes is 
necessary, because such remarks 
linger to complicate the act of 
choice that must be made person- 
ally by the child at a later date. 
The single, religious and married 
states must be discussed in terms 
of the actual realities involved and 
not in terms of popular errors and 
glamourous misconceptions _ that 
abound among the uninformed. 
Parents should be very careful that 
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their assistance remains within the 
area of guidance and does not 
transform itself into pressure of 


any kind. 
Correct Attitude Toward Sex. 
Secondly, whether the child 


eventually remains single, enters 
marriage or embraces religious 
life, it is necessary that the child 
be’ in possession of a thoroughly 
Christian attitude toward sex and 
be instructed with the truths that 
give rise to a healthy attitude. In 
any state of life, the sex impulse 
can be naturally and supernatural- 
ly constructive or destructive. This 
must be made known to the child, 
lest he emerge with the idea that 
sex is an entirely unwholesome 
drive and make a bad choice of a 
state of life on the merit of this 
idea alone. In all states of life ad- 
justments of a sexual nature have 
to be made, and truthful knowl- 
edge and good attitudes are es- 
sential to good adjustment. It must 
be remarked that it is a personal 
parental responsibility to give such 
sex instruction as is necessary for 
the child at the various stages of 
childhood and adolescence. It is 
rather dangerous to allow for its 
delegation to others who are not 
motivated by love for the child or 
are ignorant of the existence of in- 
dividual differences in children in 
this regard. 

Character Development. 
Third, parents should carefully 
watch over the personality and 
character development of the 
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child. Personality traits and ten- 
dencies that make for poor life 
adjustment must be eliminated as 
they appear, since they may con- 
tinue to the point where they later 
will cause serious maladjustment 
in any state of life. In the matter 
of character training parents ought 
to be conscious of the fact that 
they exert a tremendous influence 
on the child and that they can be 
very exacting in the matter of 
change of character, since it falls 
so much under the domination of 
the human will. 

Teach Them Responsibilities. 
Fourthly, parents must see to the 
gradual assumption of responsibi- 
lities by the child in the family 
unit. Dependency feelings are pro- 
vocative of trouble in any state of 
life. Tasks, therefore, should be 
assigned to the child that will 
prepare him for an independent 
life and give him a certain en- 
thusiasm for self accomplishment 
— and this from an early age, and 
with a gradual increasing impor- 
tance to the responsibilities as- 
signed. Likewise, the child must 
be given a feeling of participation 
in the management of the home, 
though not to the point that pa- 
rental authority is diminished or 
destroyed. Rather, the ideal is to- 
ward a participation in the home 
affairs that will allow for the de- 
velopment of a sense of com- 
munity that is so essential in hu- 
man living in all its aspects. 
Further, parents must see to it that 


it 
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the child acquires a Christian 
sense of values with regard to ma- 
terial things. It is important to be 
able to distinguish the necessary 
from the luxurious, because no 
state of life inherently guarantees 
a maximum of economic satisfac- 
tions. 


Proximate Guidance for Marriage 


Granting the indications of a 
child’s definite intention to choose 
marriage as a state of life, the mat- 
ter of proximate preparation for 
marriage becomes mandatory for 
both parents. Needless to state, it 
is imperative for parents to show 
acceptance of the choice of the 
child and manifest a willingness to 
work seriously with the child in 
the effort to obtain the proper 
guidance. The child is less likely 
to be attentive to the unreconciled 
parent, whereas he will be most 
responsive to the parent who 
manifests an encouraging attitude 
toward his choice of marriage. 
Parents therefore, once the choice 
of the married state becomes ap- 
parent and definite, must develop 
an attitude of willing assistance in 
preparing, in the best way possi- 
ble, their child for marriage. 

The proximate guidance given 
the child for marriage ought to 
embrace the following essentials: 
Positive View on Marriage. 
First, parents must give their child 
a positive view of marriage with 
an adequate explanation of the na- 
ture and purposes of Christian 
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marriage. The necessity of this is 
obvious, when one considers the 
prevalent distorted views of mar- 
riage that commonly confront the 
child in all areas of communica- 
tion.Stress should be placed upon 
the sacredness of marriage in view 
of its Divine institution and pur- 
poses; the vocational aspect of 
marriage should be _ highlighted, 
so as to give the child the right 
motivation for marriage and the 
realization that holiness of life and 
ultimately salvation are the expect- 
ed results of the marital life; a 
realistic view of marriage must be 
presented in terms of its serious 
obligations and duties to counter- 
act the tendency to an overly ro- 
mantic idealization of matrimonial 
life; love must be presented as an 
experience to be achieved totally 
only after years of marriage and 
not as a momentary experience 
that leads to marriage; Divine 
grace must be explained as a real 
assistance given to the married to 
fulfill the duties of marriage, and 
the sacramental nature of marriage 
must be made to loom more im- 
portant than institutional features. 

Cautious Dating Habits. 
Secondly, parents must exercise a 
vigilance over the dating and 
courtship habits of their child. Ad- 
mittedly this is a difficult area of 
parent-child relationship, but the 
welfare of the child demands 
special attention at this time. Par- 
ents should encourage selective 
rather than steady dating to assist 
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the child in making a choice at a 
later date in view of knowledge of 
various personality patterns in the 
opposite sex. It should be made 
clear to the child that the periods 
of dating and courtship are really 
the novitiate of marriage and that 
they serve the purpose of assisting 
in the choice of a suitable partner. 
The necessity of observing the 
amenities of socially accepted be- 
haviour and careful adherence to 
moral standards must be em- 
phasized. The child should be 
guarded against companionships 
and courtships with individuals 
with whom marriage is impossible 
or undesirable. The exercise of 
vigilance demands from parents a 
conscientious effort to provide 
suitable social contacts for their 
children and a careful supervision 
of those acquaintances which are 
made in school, recreation and 
work. 

Consult Others. Thirdly, par- 
ents ought to encourage their child 
to seek the assistance of others 
who may reliably give them guid- 
ance in the matter of marriage or 
the choice of a life partner. In 
particular, relatives, friends, and 
older married children can be the 
source of much sensible guidance. 
Of special importance would be 
the admonition of parents to con- 
sult with a regular confessor for 
the proper religious and moral 
perspective on marriage. Likewise, 
it is not out of order for the par- 
ents to suggest visiting with the 
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family doctor, not only for a 
physical clearance for marriage, 
but for his advice, which may be 
extremely beneficial from a 
psychological as well as physical 
aspect. 

Take Advantage of Oppor- 
tunities. Fourthly, parents ought 
to provide the encouragement 
their child needs to take advantage 
of the many programs that are of- 
fered today by schools, parish 
groups and organizations which 
serve as immediate preparation 
for marriage. Parents, too, might 
provide within the home reading 
materials which relate to marriage 
and family life and discuss the 
contents with the child. Finally, 
since marriage is a vocation, it is 
most proper that the child be in- 
structed to pray for a holy and 
successful marriage and that as 
marriage approaches, it becomes 
an intention of family prayer. 

Parents should give serious at- 
tention to their special obligation 
of providing their children with 
Christian guidance for marriage at 
this time when nation and Church 
are menaced by the ravages of 
unstable and unhappy marriages. 
Let our parents meditate, as they 
watch the young advance toward 
marriage, on these words of Pope 
Pius XI: “For it cannot be denied 
that the basis of happy wedlock, 
and the ruin of an unhappy one, 
is prepared and set in the souls of 
boys and girls during the period 
of childhood and adolescence.” 
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A doctor warns sports- minded parents: 
Playing Only to Win 
Can Harm Your Child 


Condensed 
from Parade 
VY 
HE FOR- 
WARD éslipped 


by the defense 
and angled toward 
the basket. His 
team trailed by a 
single point. 
“Shoot!” bellowed the coach. The 
forward bounced into the air, 
flipped an easy lay-up — and 
missed. The buzzer sounded. Red- 
faced, lower lip quivering, the for- 
ward ran past the coach toward 
the locker room. . . 

The batter swung grimly at the 
dipping curve ball and missed it 
by half a foot. “Strike three,” 
roared the umpire and the crowd 
let out a groan. The batter turned 
and started off the field. He was 
crying hysterically . . . 

e swimmer was one of the 
finest the country club had ever 
developed. But one day, right 
after a practice session, he was 


caught drinking a forbidden bottle 


Z By Dr. George Maksim 


as told to John Devaney 


of soda pop. He 
was promptly sus- 
pended... 

Failing at a cru- 
cial moment, of 
course, can happen 

to every athlete. 
But subjecting these three athletes 
to the misery of public failure was 
cruel and pointless, for each of 
them was less than 13 years old. 

Their stories pinpoint something 
frightening that has happened to 
sports for children under 13 dur- 
ing the past decade. Slowly but 
steadily, adults have been taking 
the fun out of games and substi- 
tuting a single, overpowering rea- 
son for playing—to win. 

For the past few years, with 
seven other doctors, I have been 
studying the effects of highly or- 
ganized and overemphasized ath- 
letics on children under 13; our 
report will be published shortly by 
the American Academy of Pediat- 


Parade (October 7, '56), Parade Publications, Inc., 
16 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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rics. We have found evidence to 
indicate that this new pressure on 
youngsters—“I want you to go out 
there, Johnny, and WIN” — can 
cause physical and _ emotional 
harm which may turn out to be 
long-lasting. 

Parents, of course, have the 
best intentions when they push 
Johnny onto the field to compete 
for “championships.” They sin- 
cerely believe they are doing what 
is best for him. Too often, how- 
ever, their zeal convinces Johnny 
that losing is shameful. Even 
worse, excited mothers and fathers 
on the sidelines—screaming for a 
hit, booing a fumble, laughing at 
an awkward shot—can give John- 
ny the feeling that failure will 
make his parents love him less. 

Let me stress two things. First, 
I am talking only about highly 
organized athletics for children 12 
years of age and under. Second, 
I am not saying that competitive 
athletics are bad for those children 
—for sports, wisely supervised, can 
be helpful in their development. 

But today, I’m sorry to say, 
there are signs that such wisdom 
is lacking. Just look around you. 

Though sometimes not much 
taller than a baseball bat, children 
are pushed into nation-wide tour- 
naments in which thousands look 
on and only one thing counts — 
victory. A boy of 12 or younger 
just doesn’t have the maturity to 
cope with all that pressure; being 
forced to perform may cause an 


emotional disturbance that will 


be hard to correct. 

His physical well-being also is 
threatened. In this craze to make 
every boy a champion, some are 
fitted with football helmets when 
they're barely out of kindergarten. 
“What harm is there?” parents 
may ask. “They only play against 
boys their own age.” But body- 
contact sports are dangerous for 
children so young. Children of 
equal age are not necessarily equal 
in height, weight and _ strength. 
One boy of 10 can stand 4’2” and 
weigh 60; another might be 5’2” 
and weigh close to 100. By pit- 
ting those two against each other, 
parents and teachers risk serious, 
even permanent, injury to the 
smaller boy. 

Even football games between 
pre-teeners of equal weight are 
dangerous. Body-contact sports are 
too fatiguing for children below 
13; fatigue can cause poor rest 
and eating habits, leaving the 
child susceptible to illnesses such 
as anemia, colds, sore throat (and 
their complications) and even to 
such illnesses as TB in later life. 

Even if he’s not hurt, the boy 
forced to compete in national 
championships is robbed of some- 
thing precious—the joy of playing 
for fun. 

Watching their sons play. in 
league competition, cheering them 
on as they fight to win playoffs, 
some fathers are relishing the 
chance “to be young again.” 

This is not a healthy situation, 
for the parent is unconsciously 
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forcing the child to do the things 
the father thinks important. The 
child may have no desire to be a 
champion athlete; yet, because he 
wants the respect and love of his 
parents, he'll force himself to try. 
The end of these stories can be 
tragic for both parent and child, 
for when the child is old enough 
to realize he’s been used by his 
Dad, there’s bitterness and a turn- 
ing away from sports. 

Most parents, though, are genu- 
inely concerned about which 
sports are safe for their children. 
On the basis of our investigation, 
our committee has concluded that 
these sports are definitely not safe 
for children below 13: 


BOXING: Scientific tests have 
proved that boxing can cause 
damage to the brain. Thus the 


matches between tots 3, 4 and 5 
years old—so amusing to newsreel 
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audiences—can be harmful and 
certainly are ridiculous. 


TACKLE FOOTBALL: If all 
the money now spent for helmets 
and other equipment for pre-teen 
children were instead spent to 
supervise touch-football games 
(where the runner is “tackled” 
simply by touching him), there 
would be very few serious injuries 


—and certainly no deaths—among 
children each fall. 

ALL HIGHLY ORGANIZED 
SPORTS: Though adults can help 
children by running leagues for 
baseball, basketball, football and 
other sports, the parents often go 
too far. As a_ result, you 
have national “world series” and 
“bowl” games that simply are not 
healthy for a child below 13. Par- 
ticularly deplorable is the practice 
of allowing children’s football 
teams to play against each other 
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during half-time at professional 
games. 

How can we keep sports for 
our pre-teen children on a sen- 
sible, safe basis? Again from our 
studies, we are convinced that the 
parents who follow these 10 sug- 
gestions need have no fear about 
their children’s safety at play: 

1) Take the time to play with 
both sons and daughters from 
pre-school childhood on; your re- 
ward will be a happier and 
healthier family relationship. 

2) Be sure every child is given 
a complete physical examination 
before being allowed to engage in 
any competitive-sport program. 

3) Introduce the child to sports 
as informally as possible. Stress to 
him right from the start that the 
objective of the sport is to improve 
and to win—but point out also that 
sports are primarily for health 
and fun, And when he does pla 
in games, he should be told to do 
his best without fearing ridicule 
from his parents or other adults if 
he fails. 

4) Keep in mind that sports are 
for all children, not just a talented 
few. Especially disturbing is the 
way girls are left out of our sports 
programs. Playgrounds, _ they 
quickly learn, are primarily for 
boys. Yet sports help develop co- 
ordination, skills and appreciation 
of the value of teamwork that are 
just as important for girls as boys. 

5) Teach the child that the most 
important things in sports are fair 
play, cooperation and respect for 
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the other fellow. 

6) Help make sure that the 
schools of your community have 
adequate play facilities. At pres- 
ent, amazingly, only one U. S. ele- 
mentary school in 10 has a gymna- 
sium. 

7) Encourage the improvement 
and better use in your sgn | 
of existing play facilities, includ- 
ing those of churches, athletic 
clubs and other civic groups. Your 
town might take a tip from others 
and keep school facilities open 
when school is not in session all 
year ‘round. 

8) Discuss in your PTA how to 
provide better play facilities in 
your school and community. One 
good idea is a PTA committee that 
will “watchdog” pre-teen sports to 
be sure they're run wisely. 

9) Seek out the youngster who 
is unwilling to engage in sports or 
who gets little satisfaction out of 
playing. Some —- emo- 
tional problem might explain his 
unwillingness. 

10) Make sure that the play- 
grounds of your community have 
well-trained recreation leaders, 
competent not just to lead ath- 
letic children but who are interest- 
ed in and understand children 
and their needs. They may be 
helpful in getting the non-sports- 
minded child out on the play- 

ound, 

A last reminder. All these sug- 
gestions are meaningless if par- 
ents forget the cardinal rule: 
sports are primarily for fun. 
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Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor 


if CAME to this school 
as a teacher at the 
beginning of the second 
semester last year. It is a 
fine school, a small co-ed 


Apathy in 
Our High Schools 


By J. L. 


The accompanying article was originally 
published as a “Letter to the Editor” 
in Our Sunday Visitor. As the editors 
feel it is a good description of some 
of the conditions in our high schools, 
we reprint it here without the author’s 
name—as it was requested be done when 


diocesan high school. 
Priests, Sisters and lay- 
men teach here. The ad- 
ministration is the teach- 
ing body, and there is admirable 
cooperation among faculty mem- 
bers. All in all, it is an ideal 
teaching situation. The town is 
small, and there is no major de- 
linquency problem. But all is not 
well. 

There is, for instance, the psy- 
chology of the student. I would 
say that the two outstanding 
characteristics of the students are 
apathy and “other-directedness.” 
With a few wonderful exceptions, 
and despite all the hoopla about 
it, there is no desire to learn. And 
many of those who do want to 
learn have purely mercenary rea- 
sons for it. 


sent to Our Sunday Visitor. 


The army rule that only a suck- 
er volunteers anything is followed 
sedulously in the classroom. Even 
those who know the answers will 
not respond to a question directed 
at the class. For to do so would 
be to “stand out,” and the gang 
says that no one is to stand out. 
Those who do are marked with 
the curse of Cain and sent off by 
themselves to live their psychotic 
lives in a sort of high-I.Q. ghetto. 
It is quite obvious that the out- 
standing student is not adjusted 
to his environment; is not “one of 
the boys.” 

I recall one student who had an 
1.Q. of over 130. He was bright 
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and could learn without effort. 
But he was deathly afraid of being 
outstanding. He did almost no 
school work, and when it came 
down to the end of one of the six- 
week marking periods, he was 
dangerously near “flunking.” He 
wanted a low mark. Everyone 
had been saying that he had such 
a high IQ. This would show 
them that they were wrong, and 
would prove his allegiance to the 
“boys.” I have seen this same stu- 
dent get angry when another 
member of the class saw that he 
had received a 100% on a home- 
work, and had given him the eye 
about it. It was like being present 
in the courtyard of the High Priest 
with Peter. A failure is accepted, 
but a good mark must be explain- 
ed away if a student wants to “be- 
long.” 

The point here is not that the 
desire to “belong” is necessarily 
wrong (although I do believe it 
shows a great insecurity), but that 
the persons who set the standards 
for the group to which every red- 
blooded American boy and girl 
must belong are the persons least 
fit to do so. Immaturity is adored 
in our society, and “youth” literal- 
ly worshipped. And consequently 
we have a juvenile society. The 
immature lead and the feeble fol- 
low. The generality of parents 
appear to be the merest figure- 
heads, and seem to some children 
to be a cultural lag. The family 
and the school are authoritarian 
societies, but for most persons it is 
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easier to be “democratic” than au- 
thoritarian. Democracy in the 
family is too often merely an ex- 
cuse for abdication of responsibil- 
ity by the parents. And then the 
children rule. As the family goes, 
so goes the school. 


The apathy of the student may 
be learned at home. Unless some- 
thing really strikes home, the par- 
ents do not “squawk.” School chil- 
dren are used for soliciting cam- 
paigns (an abysmal process), and 
there is no complaint. It takes 
something as personal as their own 
child “flunking out” before they 


are aroused ... 


I have found that students are 
fed “to the teeth” with nice sound- 
ing platitudes concerning _ their 
country, themselves. After the 
factual questions on my final ex- 
am in American History, I asked, 
with ample explanation as to what 
the students should consider in an- 
swering, “What does America 
mean to you?” Several answers 
began: “America means every- 
thing to me!” This despite the fact 
that in recent previous sessions of 
the class it was pointed out to 
them that this could not be literal- 
ly true, and that the persons first 
duty was not to his counrty, but 
to the truth, and to his conscience. 
The fact that the Christian is es- 
sentially a citizen of another coun- 
try (heaven, the Church), that he 
has no abiding home here, and 
that the attitude taken in such a 
matter-of-fact statement reduces 
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him to a sentient cog in the wheel 
of the state has not been brought 
out to him. Why? Certainly, pa- 
triotism is a virture. But we abide 
by it not because our nation 
means everything to us, but be- 
cause it means a great deal to 
US... 

The “innocence of youth”! It 
is the last class period of the year, 
before the exams, and you are 
covering books in the classroom. 
The students are doing the same, 
but some are finished and are 
laying charades. You watch 

om time to time, and you listen 
to the guesses made by the group 
as to the meaning of the gestures 
made by the leader. Books, mov- 
ies, but mostly song titles are 
under consideration. Guesses are 
heard: “Kiss. Smootch. Hug. 
Embrace. around me. 
Caress. Love me.” The point is 
not that the adolescents are evil 
or ill-intentioned, but that they 
cannot break with the entirely sec- 


ular culture around them, for that 
is “real” life. And they live the 
sort of social-sex life that is fed 
them from tin pan alley. 

The school cannot correct what 
the home has failed to set right. 
It cannot make saints when so- 
ciety prefers sinners, nor can it 
turn out scholars when the pre- 
mium is set upon anti-intellectual- 
ism. It cannot buck the morality 
taught youth at the corner drug 
store, local dance hall and neigh- 
bors’ basements. You cannot 
teach Christian ethics in the ab- 
stract—alone. The moral prob- 
lems do not arise in the classroom. 

This has perhaps been the 
“seamy” side of teaching. It has 
great joys, personal and general. 
The conviction remains that under 
all this sham living there is a spark 
of real genuineness that needs only 
the flame of truth and discipline 
to kindle it and consume the sham 
and impurities of present behavior 
patterns. 


Reward 


The visiting uncle was somewhat miserly, but before leaving 
his brother’s home, where he had spent some weeks, he offered 
his small nephew the choice of two coins: a dime and a nickel. 

“Which would you like to have?” he asked. 

“Well,” the boy replied, “Mother told me not to be greedy, 


so I’ll take the little one.” 


The uncle was taken by surprise but rose to the occasion. 
“Well, boy,” he said cheerfully, pocketing the dime, “for not 
being greedy I will give you the big one.”—Peter Casey in The Sign. 


By John G. Sellers 


HEN winter winds whistle 
down the chimney and 
frost powders the bare- 
branched trees, my wife and I 
bring out our vacation snapshots 
and again travel, in retrospect, the 
scenic routes of summer journeys. 


Vacation snapshots bring back 
memories during those cold 
winter nights 


Many another ex-vacationist no 
doubt is doing the same. Some 
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went west and some went east; 
some north, some south. Most of 
us carried a camera, and our snap- 
shots — whether exceptional, just 
fair, or somewhere in between — 
have this in common: they bring 
back memories. 


Each photo is a record of only a 
moment’s glimpse of a time and 
place. Collectively, they index our 
album of recollections: the sweep 
of forest and sky, lakes and snow- 
capped peaks, instants of breath- 
taking beauty, and the novelty of 
things seen for the first time. 

Moreover, they remind us of the 
pictures we didn’t take. 


Like the fisherman’s big one 
that got away, there were one- 
and-only scenes and _ incidents 
which caught us with our camera 
somewhere else; or which escaped 
us in the flurry of excitement. The 
best photos of all, we alibi, were 
the ones which didn’t occur to us 
at the opportune moment, or for 
some other reason failed to get 
included in our pictorial diary of 
eventful vacation days. 

The big elk, for example, his 
antlers dressed in velvet, who 
wandered out of the wilderness 
one superbly sunny afternoon and 
obligingly posed for others on the 
excursion bus. That’s right. It was 
one of those days we had decided 
not to take the camera along. 

But we did have the good 
fortune, on other days, to capture 
the poised stillness of a mountain 
sheep in a closeup; a big black 
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mother bear playing with her cub; 
and the clowning of a frolicsome 
prairie dog who seemed to enjoy 
having his picture taken. 

We repeatedly missed out on all 
the best sunsets. Nor could we im- 
prison on film, to our satisfaction, 
the austerity, the brilliant gleam of 
sun on ice, the sheer wonder of 
snow-crowned peaks and glaciers. 

Take Victoria Glacier, picture- 
framed at the opposite end of Lake 
Louise in Canada. It was the most 
elusive of all, and the most im- 
pressive. We tried and tried again, 
but never did come up with a 
photograph which we considered 
did justice to that unique scene as 
we actually saw it. 


Here is a snapshot which shows 
us on a small boat landing, beam- 
ing up at the camera for all we are 
worth. In the background is the 
motor launch which took us on an 
eight-mile river sightseeing jaunt. 
It was one of those days, we recall, 
when it was supremely good to be 
alive. 

Seconds after one of our fellow 
travelers had volunteered to snap 
this picture, all occupants of the 
launch set about wildly slapping 
the air and themselves. 

If only we had thought to take a 
quick candid shot of that boatload 
of normally well-behaved tourists 
frantically cuffing empty space 
and violently clapping their hands 
together. It must be admitted, 
however, we were otherwise en- 
gaged. 
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A fighter squadron of mosqui- 
toes had suddenly appeared from 
nowhere in an all-out air strike 
that caught us entirely by sur- 
prise. 

We come to a snapshot that pic- 
tures a large, solemn-looking bird 
perched on the rail of a ship’s 
deck. We remember the wheeling, 
hovering fleet of gulls who escort- 
ed us all the way from Vancouver 
to Victoria and thence to Seattle; 
and can almost hear again their 
strangely mournful cries. 


We remember, too, the glint of 
the bright sun on restless water, 
the limitless expanse of light blue 
above and the deeper blue at eye 
level; a new world of endless 
space, of sky and water and danc- 
ing reflection. But our prints con- 
vey only a hint of the blue-and- 
white wonder of that sunny day. 


Occasionally our camera led us 
into amusing situations we had no 
way of foreseeing. This closeup of 
magnificent roses, for instance, re- 
minds us of the incident one warm 
afternoon when our sightseeing 
bus stopped at a garden justly 
famed for its flowers. 


“We have time for only a ten- 
minute stop here,” announced the 
guide-driver. “When I sound the 
horn, that’s the signal to return to 
the bus.” He added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “What do you folks 
want to bet that the last person 
aboard will be a woman with a 
camera?” 

All women present at once 
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pooh-poohed such a biased as- 
sumption. However, here’s what 
happened: my wife and I became 
so absorbed, so completely absorb- 
ed, in taking pictures of row upon 
row of out-of-this-world red roses 
we temporarily forgot all about the 
bus. We have no recollection of 
ever having heard the horn. And 
when we did show up, breathless 
from hurry, we were greeted by a 
salvo of applause and laughter 
from our fellow excursionists, al- 
ready seated, and an amused, told- 
you-so grin from the driver. To 
keep the record straight, I should 
mention that the last one actually 
to step aboard was a man with a 
camera, yours truly. 


Later on the driver remarked to 
us that we couldn’t hold a candle 
to the snapshot enthusiast who had 
been one of his passengers a day 
or two before. 

“Like you folks,” he related, 
“many of those who go on these 
tours enjoy taking pictures, so all 
of the drivers make a special ef- 
fort to stop at points of interest 
and give them plenty of opportun- 
ity. But this fellow —” he shook his 
head in rueful recollection — “he 
over-did it.” 

This enthusiast, he went on to 
tell us, carried not only a light 
meter and a sizable equipment 
case, but no less than five cameras, 
draped from his shoulders fore and 
aft. Every time they stopped, 
which was quite often, he would 
climb from his seat, maneuver his 
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way out of the full bus with no lit- 
tle difficulty, and would then 
earnestly shoot pictures with all 
five! 

“It was something to see,” our 
driver commented. “We got pretty 
far behind in our schedule that 
trip, I tell you.” 


Now we come to the end of our 
collection, and our favorite snap- 
shots are spread out on the table 
before us. 

But only the negatives of mem- 
ory could register the green 
beauty, mile upon mile, which 
borders the Mississippi, indeed the 
Father of Waters . . . the sur- 
prising sweep and distance of mid- 


western prairies as far as the eye 
could see . . . the stark grandeur 
of massive, white-crowned peaks, 
so aloof from the earthbound 
world at their feet . . . the re- 
markable variations of greens and 
blues in icy mountain lakes .. . 
the forests . . . and the hospitality, 
the instances of cordial welcome 
and friendliness, which warm the 
heart of the vacation traveler. 

These were the stuff of remem- 
brance that no click of the shutter 
could hope to comprehend. 

But how the memories return to 
us as we pore over our holiday 
snapshots on a winter’s eve and 
hear the call of next summer's 
open road! 


& 


Generous! 


An elderly man was being tried on charges of nonsupport 


brought by his wife. 


After listening attentively to both sides of 


the question, the judge addressed the defendant: 

“You have failed to take proper care of your good wife,” he 
said, “so I am granting her fifty dollars a month.” 

The defendant was delighted. 

“That’s very kind of you, Judge,” he said, “and I'll try to 
give her a dollar or two myself from time to time.”—M. J. Kelly in 


The Sign. 


The boot was once a symbol of authority. It was customary 
to “attack” a young husband by throwing a pair at him, to indicate 
that he must now bear the responsibility of looking after the bride. 
This explains the custom of tying shoes to the bridal car. 

During Roman times, sandals were often slipped from the 


feet and thrown at wedding processions. 


The custom is said te 


have originated in the Far East.—Irish Digest. 
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I was a juvenile delinquent. I socked a teacher, 
skipped school, got drunk with my boy friend. 


Then they sent me to... 


Condensed from Extension 


Y FATHER is 

only a picture in 

an album and a few 

vague childhood 

memories. He left 

home when I was four and my 
mother went to work to support 
my older brother, sister and my- 
self. We kids were on our own, 
every way but financially. We 
settled our own fights, dressed 
ourselves, and took life and _ its 
problems as best we knew how. 
The Abbot kids could always run 


faster, climb higher, and fight. 


harder than anyone else. 

I got bolder as time went on. 
One day I socked a teacher be- 
cause she scolded me. Nothing 
happened, so I figured I could 
get by with most anything. The 
habit of walking out of classes and 
skipping school got to be great 
fun. Only the grace of God got 
me my diploma from grade school. 

I started my freshman year at 


Extension (September, '56), Catholic Church Extension 
Society, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Patricia Abbot 


one of Omaha’s biggest high 
schools. I was one of their best 
examples of the modern juvenile 
delinquent. I continued to go there 
until October of my sophomore 
year. Then they expelled me for 
good, so I transferred to another 
High and went there until Janu- 
ary. 

My story really starts on Janu- 
ary 12, 1950, around eight p.m. 

My boy friend and I dated that 
night. We bought liquor, then 
drove to our secluded parking spot 
on the outskirts of town. The car 
radio was on, we were drinking, 
wisecracking, and, in general, car- 
rying on exactly as suited us. All 
of a sudden everything went black. 

The next thing I knew, I was 
sitting in someone’s front yard, 
singing. The police came and 
gently hauled me down to the 
station and I spent the night in 
jail. What shame to befall a fif- 
teen-year-old girl! But, truthfully, 
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I found it at the time quite an ex- 
citing experience. While I was in 
this place with cement walls and 
an iron bed, they brought another 
girl into the next cell. From what I 
can remember, her name was 
Peggy and shed run away from 
home. Well, there we sat, thinking 
of a million ways to escape. We 
finally decided the place was es- 
capeproof and gave it up as a 
poor idea. 

A Night in Jail. I must have 
fallen asleep, for the next thing I 
knew a big man in a blue uniform 
brought us some colored water 
(which I found out later was sup- 
posed to be coffee) and a bowl of 
mush. At that moment the very 
sight of food filled me _ with 
loathing and disgust. I flung it to 
the floor. I reached in the back 
pocket of my blue jeans for a 
handkerchief. There was none 
there. I ripped the pocket off and 
the seam of my jeans tore, right 
down the left leg. There I was, 
half my body exposed, cold, 
hungry, dirty, and my hair a mess. 

I heard a man clumping down 
the hall. He opened the cell door, 
gave me a pitying look, and order- 
ed me out of the room. I was taken 
to the city courthouse. The place 
was overwhelming with juvenile 
authorities. Two matrons and I sat 
in an office while they were in 
conference. Soon after, three of 
them filed into the room. They had 
hard looking faces and the atmo- 
sphere seemed to turn cold with 
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their presence. The lady in charge 
told me I was to be sent to 
Omaha’s Good Shepherd Home, 
653 South 40th, for one year. 653. 
The numbers tattooed themselves 
into my brain. 653... 

For the first time in ages I sud- 
denly had a good cry. You have to 
go through an ordeal like this to 
know how it feels. It’s a big change 
to be taken away from home and 
family, and stuck in an institution 
surrounded by walls. You lose your 
liberty, the right to do as you 
please, to smoke, go horseback 
riding, swim, even to choose your 
own friends. 

What frightened me most was 
the fact that nuns ran the place. I 
most certainly didn’t like the idea 
of being put in a house with a 
bunch of holy women. To me nuns 
were something odd, people from 
another world. 

If I never prayed before, I did 
as we were nearing 653. My knees 
knocked and my teeth chattered. 
Mr. Portor, the driver, turned with 
a flourish into the driveway. Since 
it was apparent that the earth was 
not going to swallow me, I hung 
on to the back seat. Let them tear 
me out if they would. As I was be- 
ing pried loose, literally dragged 
from the car, I could see that the 
place was very big, secluded, and 
much too quiet. If there’s anything 
I like, it’s noise and more noise. 

Locked in. We were greeted at 
the door by one of the Good 
Shepherd Mothers, a small, de- 
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mure and gentle sort of person. 
Her name was Mother Thomas. 
Mother asked me my name, age, 
grade, and so on, and her smile 
made me relax a bit. She took me 
into the parlor, torn jeans and all, 
to meet the Superior of the Home. 
After a few words with the Su- 
perior, Mother Thomas and my- 
self boarded the elevator and went 
up to the Reception Unit. I was 
turned over to Sister Ellen, one 
of the Auxiliary Sisters. I took a 
nice hot bath, combed my hair, 
and looked a little more human. 
Sister asked me if I was hungry. 
What a question! I ate six fried 
eggs, four slices of toast, drank 
three glasses of milk and topped it 
off with a roll. I went to bed about 
four o'clock and slept. When I 
awoke 36 hours later, I had for- 
gotten where I was. After pinch- 
ing myself to see if I’d really come 
to, I discovered it was no night- 
mare; I was really at the Home of 
the Good Shepherd, 653 . . . Lock- 
ed in; a wall around me. 

Sister sat me down to another 
big feed and got me to laughing. 
By this time I had decided that 
nuns really weren’t so bad after 
all. Much to my surprise, they had 
feelings just like anyone else. The 
whole situation seemed very funny 
because I figured Mom would 
come and take me home in a few 
days, and that this ordeal would 
give me something really new to 
tell the kids at school. 

Every once in awhile a few girls 
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would come up to the Reception 
Unit to meet me. I don’t know 
what their hurry was. I wound up 
living with them for a year and a 
half, so they definitely got enough, 
if not too much, of me. Some of 
the girls were Indian and Negro, 
and I might include orphans—not 
that orphans are a race of people. 
The Convent doors are open to all, 
regardless of race, creed or color. 

During the next two days I 
didn’t have the chance to be alone 
and feel sorry for myself. There 
wasn’t a minute out of the day I 
could call my own. We were busy 
getting clothes marked, meeting 
people, helping Sister Ellen clean 
the Reception Unit or talking to 
Sister Anna, a cute little nun who 
never runs out of stories to tell. 
During those two busy days I was 
introduced to the Girls’ Director, 
Mother Marie. Mother Marie is 
the perfect model of womanhood 
with a heart of gold and a smile 
that makes you feel good all over. 
She has proved since to be one of 
my most loved and dearest friends. 

After spending three days in the 
Home, I was put into Sister Lucy’s 
group. The girls, around 175, are 
split up into groups of about 25. 
You sleep, eat, and talk with your 
group, no one else, except on spe- 
cial occasions, or when you take 
the chance and do it anyway. Sis- 
ter Lucy was always interested in 
what we were doing, and helped 
in any way possible. 

Candy Instead of Cigarettes. 
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I think one of the things that 
bothered me most was the fact that 
I couldn’t have a cigarette. I soon 
found I wasn’t alone, as far as that 
was concerned. Many of the girls 
would have given their eye teeth 
for just a puff or two. It’s surpris- 
ing how Mother Marie could un- 
derstand that. She’d give me candy 
to quench the desire for a ciga- 
rette. All the Mothers were very 
considerate about little problems 
like this. Not only in such small 
matters are they understanding, 
but they’re experts on every prob- 
lem a teen-age girl might have. 

As the days have a way of do- 
ing, they moved along very rapidly 
and I soon was a part of everyday 
routine at the Good Shepherd’s. 
And believe me, it was a routine! 
We girls got up to the tune of a 
clanging bell. After getting dress- 
ed, making our beds, and cleaning 
the dormitory, we would hear an- 
other bell, telling us it was time for 
Mass. 

Although I was not a practicing 
Catholic, the chapel held a strange 
fascination for me. Somehow, I 
never missed that morning Mass; 
yet, paradoxically, all it meant to 
me was 40 minutes extra sleep. 
Sharon, a girl in my group, and I 
would sleep so soundly that we 
didn’t even know when Mass was 
over. It never failed that one of 
the other girls had to wake us up. 
After Sharon and I rubbed the 
sleep out of our eyes, we joined 
the other girls in breakfast, a meal 
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I helped prepare. For, you see, 
my job was in the kitchen, an em- 
ployment that didn’t help my 
figure any. For me, the hours from 
eight a.m. to twelve noon were 
spent peeling onions and crying, 
making salads, washing dishes and 
the million other kitchen jobs. 

After dinner we went to school 
from one until five-forty. School 
here was different because my 
teachers were just darling. They 
had two secular teachers who were 
real jewels. Mrs. Mary Helen 
Wiseman, my favorite of the 
teaching staff, was a friend in the 
classroom as well as out. 

The hours of school passed 
quickly and we soon found our- 
selves eating supper. After this 
meal, we usually went upstairs 
and danced. They were the only 
all-girl dances I had been to in my 
life. Despite that, they still proved 
very interesting and lots of fun. 
The sandman always came and led 
us off to bed. A night’s sleep, and 
we started another day, just like 
the one before. 

Soon school was out and sum- 
mers heat invaded the house. 
With summer comes baseball. I 
was elected captain of our team. 
It was the first real responsibility 
I had had and it made me feel 
proud and important. We all look- 
ed forward to the Sunday after- 
noon games. The girls formed a 
cheering squad; Father Bob, our 
resident chaplain, was umpire, 
and the Mothers watched every 
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game as if it were the Giants and 
Dodgers in a double-header! 
Baseball in the Confessional. 
I shall never forget the game we 
played on the Fourth of July. I had 
just hit a beautiful fly into left and 
I started running for all I was 
worth. I passed first, second, and 
third, and as I neared home, I saw 
the ball coming in, so I slid. Fa- 
ther called an out on me, so I 
started arguing with him. We 
argued for about five minutes, 
when Father suggested we finish 
hashing it out in the confessional 
the following Saturday. I agreed 
and we continued the ball game. 
The days went very slowly until 
Saturday, for more than anything 
I wanted to win that argument 
with Father. Saturday arrived and 
I was first in line for confession. 
Ill bet I’m the only Catholic in 
the world who ever went to con- 
fession with the one purpose of 
talking baseball. I knelt down, 
told Father who I was, and the 
battle was on. He stuck to his 
story and I stuck to mine. We 
didn’t settle the argument, so we 
just let it drop. Before I knew it, 
Father and I were talking about 
life’s order and purpose, God, and 
most of all, myself. He soon had 
me telling him everything, and I 
cried like a little baby. One hour 
and forty minutes later I walked 
out of the confessional, knelt down 
at the Communion rail and told 
Our Lord how truly sorry I was for 
everything I had done. Even 
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though I hadn’t won the argument 
on baseball, I had found myself a 
new and wonderful Friend in the 
Tabernacle. 

The leaves were falling faster 
every day, and the winter dresses 
came out of moth balls. Summer 
was filed away. The new season 
was to bring many things, Thanks- 
giving being one. The good old 
American tradition with its turkey, 
dressing and cranberry sauce! I 
wondered what I had to be thank- 
ful for; away from my family, 
literally locked from the world 
and its liberties. And yet, with all 
this bitterness, deep down inside 
I really loved the situation and 
loved most of all the Mothers and 
their undying concern and _ sin- 
cerity. As I look back now, I can 
see and appreciate the things they 
did for me. Not the material 
things, but the ones that count. 
The little things, like smiling when 
you most need a smile and just 
being there when you wanted 
someone near. 

Tears Without Words. One in- 
stance outstanding in my mind is 
the time I walked up to Mother 
Marie. She evidently expected me 
to say something, but all I could 
do was cry. She didn’t try to pry 
anything out of me, nor did she 
say one word. When I ran out of 
tears, I turned and walked .away. 
Mother will never know how much 
she helped me. It felt good, just 
knowing that she was there when 
I needed her most. 
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January 13th marked my first 
year at the Good Shepherd’s—the 
only year in my life that I stayed 
in one place. As young blood will 
do, mine wanted a change. The 
authorities had said one year, 365 
days. Well, I had put them in, and 
now I figured I could go home. 
The 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th. Still 
no word about leaving! I decided 
to run away! Just how to go about 
it I didn’t know. I decided to stay 
for dinner because I was hungry. 
After I ate, I talked to Mother 
Florence a few minutes and I con- 
veniently started the subject of 
running away. I asked her opinion 
of people who did such things and 
her reaction squelched my idea. 

We all got new dresses for 
Easter and we were so proud of 
our outfits. An Easter Egg Hunt 
and much fun filled this, the 
Greatest Day on the Church 
calendar. 

The School Year again was near- 
ing an end and the Seniors were 
anxiously awaiting graduation and 
their future out in the world, 
where a knowledge of life and the 
ability to get along are so import- 
ant. 

The Junior-Senior Prom spon- 
sored by the Juniors is an event 
and an evening as fresh in my 
mind as today’s happenings. For 
some of us this was to be the last 
dancing night with the other girls. 
None of us knew when we were 
going home, so we weren't very 
well prepared to make the most 
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of our last minutes in the Home. 
This night of fun and laughter was 
to be my last night at the Good 
Shepherd’s. I went to bed that 
night as I had done the other 541, 
fully unaware of what would take 
place the next day. We slept late 
the next morning and in so doing 
I missed the opportunity for my 
last Mass there. When I got up I 
went to work as usual. About an 
hour later Mother Marie called me 
upstairs and told me I was going 
home. I never saw the girls after 
that. I asked Mother Superior if I 
could see one of the Mothers in 
the parlor before I left, and she 
said yes. When Mother came in 
I cried and cried. I was afraid to 
leave and I wanted to stay. She 
soon banished all my fears and 
reassured me that everything was 
going to be O.K. 

Mother Marie walked with me 
to the front door where my Mom 
was waiting to take me home. Be- 
fore she turned and walked away, 
Mother Marie, in her usual kind 
way, took my hand and said: “Be 
good, Patricia, and don’t ever for- 
get us.” 

Amnesia itself couldn’t let me 
forget the wonderful days spent at 
653—the Home of the Good 
Shepherd. The Mothers there are 
the only ones in the world that 
can make themselves so much a 
part of you. Their love, advice, 
patience, and understanding cap- 
ture your heart and keep it captive 
forever. 
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“The parent who fails his duty by neglecting 
to provide moral training and essential 


consistent discipline in the home 
should be accountable for the 
delinquencies which emanate 
from that neglect” 


PUNISH 


the PARENTS? 


Condensed from 
The Rotarian 


Y HE CULTISTS who for 


years have allowed their 
children to emulate Topsy, the 
child who “jus’ growed,” are 
now having a bitter awakening. 
They are learning that juveniles 
who are allowed to “just grow,” 
with inadequate guidance and few 
moral restraints, are not in some 
automatic fashion directed toward 
a mature and happy adulthood. 
Those who have forgotten the 
Biblical admonition to “Train up 
a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it” are finding that 
the abdication of parental respon- 
sibility is resulting in the tragic 
anarchy of juvenile delinquency. 
The tragedy does not end with 
delinquency. It has been the sad 


By J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


experience of law enforcement to 
note that the first act of delin- 
quent behavior is all too often the 
forerunner of increasingly serious 
crimes. The stairway from delin- 
quency to crime is but a few short 
steps. If you examine their rec- 
ords, you will find that many of 
today’s most vicious criminals 
committed yesterday’s burglaries, 
the petty thefts of last year, and 
acts of vandalism the year before. 

The process of criminal devel- 
opment is a depressing and dis- 
heartening one. The tide of ju- 
venile crime will become over- 
whelming unless preventive action 
is taken in the one place where it 
can do the most good—the home. 

Last year America’s vast crim- 
inal army committed an estimated 


The Rotarian (October, ’56), 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, 33 
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2,262,450 major offenses—the sec- 
ond-largest total in the nation’s 
history. To be sure, it suffered 
casualties; and to fill the vacancies 
in its ranks, the underworld looks 
to the rich recruiting grounds of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is not looking in vain. In 
1954 an estimated 519,000 per- 
sons under 18 years of age were 
arrested. In 1955, arrests in the 
same age group jumped to 576, 
000—an increase of 11 per cent. 


How much of this is due to 
population increase? In compar- 
ing 1954 with 1955, it should be 
noted that the population of 
youths aged 10-17 increased 3 
per cent while the arrest rate in 
this age group increased 7.8 per 
cent. 

The responsibility of these ju- 
veniles for major crimes is shock- 
ing. Reports from 1,477 American 
cities reveal that of all arrests for 
major crimes during 1955, 42.3 
per cent were of persons under 18 
and nearly half of these were 
under 15! Persons under 18 ac- 
counted for 21.4 per cent of the 
robbery arrests, 46.9 per cent of 
the larceny arrests, 52.7 percent 
of the burglary arrests, and 62.2 
per cent of the arrests for automo- 
bile theft! 

Criminals are created by the 
forces and influences surrounding 
them. Certainly parental influ- 
ence is a vital element in deter- 
mining the direction in which a 
child will go—whether toward 
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stable, responsible adulthood, or 
through the series of delinquen- 
cies which lead to a life of crime. 


In a free society, the funda- 
mental responsibility for children 
rests with the parents. From the 
building of the first colonial cabin, 
the home has been the foundation 
of the American Republic. Famil- 
ies worked together and played to- 
gether and worshiped God to- 
gether. But America’s expanding 
economy changed the picture. In 
too many instances, the family 
unit now is a mere cell of diversi- 
fied interests, and the home is less 
a stronghold than in the past. The 
mortar of parental duty, family 
love, personal honor, and sound 
religious concepts has been criti- 
cally weakened. There now ap- 
pears to be far too much sand in 
the mortar which joins the bricks 
of our homes. Wherever mortar 
is weak, cracks appear, the foun- 
dation crumbles, and piles of rub- 
ble start to grow. In like manner, 
homes disintegrate—and the vic- 
tims in the rubble heaps are the 
youngsters. 

The house may stand after the 
home has ceased to exist. Every- 
one has seen the youngster who 
has been left without the insula- 
tion which a true home provides. 
He looks for an outstretched hand, 
and there are many reaching to- 
ward him. Too often they are un- 
clean. These dirty hands have 
the advantage of immediacy, for, 
unfortunately, they always are 
there. Wherever parental respon- 
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sibility is lax or non-existent, the 
chances of these unclean hands 
enticing the youngster into mis- 
chief and delinquency are en- 
hanced. 


The parent who fails his duty 
by neglecting to provide training 
and essential consistent discipline 
in the home should be accountable 
for the delinquencies which eman- 
ate from that neglect. I firmly be- 
lieve that the tide of juvenile 
crime could be stemmed if neg- 
lectful parents were made to face 
legal and financial responsibility 
for the criminal acts of their chil- 
dren. I am convinced that paren- 
tal incompetency and parental in- 
difference are at the root of the 
vast majority of youthful behavior 
problems. While it is seldom pos- 
sible to isolate a single item and 
say, “This is the sole cause of de- 
linquency in this case,” the lack 
of parental responsibility is reflect- 
ed with monotonous regularity in 
case after case as a basic causal 
factor. 

In one incident this year, three 
brothers, the eldest of whom was 
15 years of age and on parole for 
auto theft, were apprehended by 
local officers in a stolen automo- 
bile. As a result of the ensuing 
investigation, thousands of dollars’ 
worth of loot taken in the course 
of numerous burglaries was recov- 
ered, All the youngsters admitted 
participating in the burglaries. In 
the course of a period of years all 
had been involved in auto theft 


and burglary. One had been ar- 


rested at the age of 9 for auto 
tampering. An older brother, no 
longer at home, had been a ward 
of juvenile authorities for years. 


What was responsible for the 
delinquency which brought the 
family into contact with three ju- 
venile courts in as many cities 
over a brief period? Certainly the 
facts disclosed in the course of the 
investigation by local authorities 
were pertinent. The parents, it 
was found, spent very little time 
with their children and exercised 
practically no supervision over 
them. The neglected child is a nat- 
ural recruit for the criminal army. 

What is the path that an unsu- 
pervised youngster may take? The 
following is the step-by-step ac- 
count of the route which led a 12- 
year-old boy to disaster: 

This recorded history of a de- 
linquent begins in the latter part 
of May, 1954, with the theft of a 
gum machine. Three months later 
another theft is recorded. Two 
slingshots, valued at 10 cents 
each, are taken in the next theft 
listed approximately four months 
later. Only days go by when an 
“attempted burglary” is written 
on the record. In less than a 
month the charge of “loitering,” 
followed a few days later by 
“holdup,” increases the steadily 
enlarging record. “Escapee” is 
followed rapidly by “assault,” 
“truant,” and another “escapee” 
charge. In quick succession, 
three burglaries are listed, and 
after them the ominous “investiga- 
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tion of aggravated burglary and 
murder.” The final notation? Less 
than a year after the first pe 
theft, it reads, “May 1, 1955— 
Murder.” 

In this case the seeds of delin- 
quency sprouted in a sordid, dis- 
organized home where supervi- 
sion was so limited that the 
child’s mother indicated her son 
did not even sleep at home. 

Poverty does not dictate delin- 
quency. Almost every paper one 
picks up reflects an instance of 
some type of delinquency, and 
many of the youngsters involved 
come from materially substantial 
homes. The local authorities 
most directly concerned would, I 
am sure, tell you that back of the 
majority of these cases lies, in some 
form or other, the abdication of 
parental responsibility: broken 
home; lack of parental supervi- 
sion; overprotective parents; 
drunken parents; overindulgent 
mother; overly strict father; par- 
ent works nights; poor home con- 
ditions; parental neglect; lack of 
religious training; no discipline; 
depraved home environment. 

Nothing is sadder, in my opin- 
ion, than those cases in which 
children lack nothing in material 
things and yet parental irrespon- 
sibility destroys their potential de- 
velopment as good citizens. I can- 
not forget one instance in which 
a father reportedly was puzzled 
by the fact that his 17-year-old 
son had been involved in a par- 
ticularly aggravated case involv- 
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ing assault and malicious mischief. 
He had, he said, given his son ev- 
erything the youngster wanted. To 
illustrate the point that the boy 
wanted for nothing, the father 
laughingly related an incident in- 
dicating that in the course of a 
few days’ visit to a large city his 
son and the latter’s friend had 
wrecked a car and run up an en- 
tertainment bill of nearly $800. 

Too much money, high-power- 
ed cars, and inadequate parental 
supervision spell trouble just as 
quickly as does too little money in 
combination with too little super- 
vision. 

The crux of the problem is not 
material. The child must be im- 
bued in the home with a sense of 
individual responsibility and_ this 
is foremost a matter of parental 
responsibility. 

What is society to do when par- 
ents abdicate their responsibility? 

There are no simple, easy an- 
swers. Authorities in scores of 
States are striving to find the ones 
which will enable them to deal 
effectively with parents who re- 
fuse to accept the responsibilities 
which go with parenthood. In re- 
cent months, news stories indicate 
that the courts are developing a 
stringent attitude toward such par- 
ents. One item reflects that the 
stepfather of a 13-year-old girl in 
an East Coast city received a one- 
year sentence in connection with 
the child’s delinquencies. The fath- 
er had allowed the family apart- 
ment to become a juvenile meeting 
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place of such type that complaints 
of disorderly behavior were as 
high as three a day, and he had 
allowed the 13-year-old girl to rove 
about under no supervision with 
male companions from age 13 to 
40. The girl’s mother was given 
a one-year suspended sentence. 


A judge in a Midwestern U. S. 
city gave the guardian of a 15- 
year-old boy who had twice vio- 
lated curfew regulations a ten-day 
suspended sentence with the 
warning that the suspension would 
be lifted if the youth again violat- 
ed the curfew. 


Still another item reflects that 
parents of two teen-age girls who 
had engaged in vandalism at a 
school were ordered by the judge 
to pay $600 toward the $1,500 
damage which resulted from the 
girls’ acts. 

Some States have passed legis- 
lation relative to the responsibility 
of parents in connection with the 
delinquences of minor children. 

How effective is such legisla- 
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tion? Discussion for and against it 
is heated. Logical arguments can 
be projected on either side. While 
legislation of this type is in the 
experimental or _ trial-and-error 
stage, the growing problem of de- 
linquency confronting us today 
almost ensures it will be the focus 
of increasing public attention. 

I am convinced that the vast 
majority of causes of juvenile de- 
linquency are to be found within 
the realm of parental control and 
that indifference is at the root of 
the failure to exercise that con- 
trol. I believe that if parents 
could in some manner be shocked 
into a realization of their full re- 
sponsibility for making decent 
citizens of their children, we 
should see an abatement in the 
tide of delinquency. Those par- 
ents who willfully neglect or oth- 
erwise contribute to the delin- 
quency of their children, in effect, 
abdicate their parental responsi- 
bilities. They certainly should be 
held accountable for the criminal 
acts of their children. 


I had been reminding my two little sons about all the good 
things God had done for them. Among other things I told them 
that God had given them to each other so that now each had a 
brother to be his playmate and companion. 


A few weeks later the boys were in the yard and an argu- 
ment arose. Soon Billy the three year old came in the house with 
tears streaming down his face and crying as though his heart 
would break. I asked him what was wrong and he sobbed: “God 
made Timmy to play with me and now he won’t even do it.”— 
Submitted by Mrs. Thomas W. Beaumont 
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A delightful Christmas story you can read to your children 
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J OANNA lived in a cottage by the edge of a great forest, and 
she had no one to play with. Whenever she felt lonely she 
used to walk by herself to a clearing deep in the woods, where 
there stood a pine tree just her size. Joanna liked to pretend 
the tree was her very own. 

Now it so happened that a girl named Julie lived on the 
other side of the forest, and she, too, used to walk by herself 
in the woods. She played by a pine tree just her size, and she 
pretended it was her very own. It was the same tree, of 
course, but Julie and Joanna did not meet each other, for they 
came to the clearing at different times. Then the snows came, 
and mysterious things began to happen, and Lee Kingman 
tells how the pine became a magic Christmas tree, and how 
two seven-year-old girls found out for themselves the true 
meaning of the spirit of Christmas. 
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ON C E walk in the woods. She felt hap- 
THERE were py in the woods, for the trees 
two houses seemed to welcome her and the 
far out in the animals and birds did not mind 
country be-_ sharing their playgrounds with her 
tween which at all. 
was a big for- One day she came to the small 
est. In the pine in the circle of trees, and 


forest stood a 


looked about in delight. 


ring of ma- 
jestic pine trees, and in the center 
of the ring there was one small 
pine, just about as tall as a little 
irl. 

A little girl named Joanna lived 
in one of the two houses. Her 
house was a very crowded cot- 
tage, for she had ten older broth- 
ers and sisters, who were always 
telling her they were too busy for 
her games. Whenever she felt left 
out and lonely, she went for a 


“What a wonderful place!” she 
exclaimed. “Why, there is a tree 
that is just as tall as I am!” 

She asked the tree, “Would you 
mind if I called this my place in“ 
the forest, for there is so little 
room for me at home?” 

The tree could not say yes or 
no, but it looked inviting. 

From that day on, Joanna often 
came to play in her very own 
place by the small pine in the 
circle of trees. 


“The Magic Christmas Tree,” copyright 1956 by Mary Lee Natti and 
Bettina Ehrlich and published at $2.75 by Ariel Books, a division of 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 39 
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Now on the other side of the 
forest, in the midst of large jewel- 
green lawns and beautiful flower 
gardens, towered a_ tremendous 
house. It was so big that the little 
girl named Julie who lived in it 
often felt lost. 

Since Julie had no brothers or 
sisters to play with, she liked to 
dream up in the attics or down in 
the cellar. But her parents insist- 
ed she needed fresh air, and then 
she would be sent outside. So she 
began to explore the forest, which 
was sternly separated from the 
gardens by a high brick wall with 
a green lattice door. 

Once she had slipped through 
the door, she could pick wildflow- 
ers, jump up and down in the 
leaves, and run along the twisting 
paths with no one to stop her. 

When Julie one day discovered 
the small pine in the circle of 
trees, she felt enchanted. 

“What a lovely place this is,” 
she murmured. “And with a tree 
just as tall as I am. Perhaps you'd 
let me share this place with you?” 
she asked the tree. 

Now the pine tree had item 
to both little girls, and quivered 
with pride at being claimed twice. 

But since Julie came to her 
lovely place in the mornings and 
Joanna came in the afternoon, the 
two little girls never met. 


ON AN afternoon just four days 
before Christmas Joanna ran into 
the forest with a wooden doll. 


Her lazy next-older brother had 
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threatened to use the doll for kind- 
ling. As her brother kept on teas- 
ing her, she fled. 

When she came to her very 
own wonderful place in the forest, 
she quickly dug a little cave in 
the snow at the foot of the pine, 
and put the doll there for the 
night. 

“Now don’t you move, and 
don’t be frightened,” Joanna said. 
“This will be an adventure for 
you. But the pine will watch over 
you.” 

On the following morning, 
when Julie came to her very own 
lovely place in the forst, she dis- 
covered the doll in the snow under 
the tree. 

“Why, how did you come here?” 
she asked. 

But neither the doll nor the 
pine tree could tell Julie. 

“Perhaps you are a magic tree,” 
Julie wondered. 

Julie made elegant towers and 
turrets out of the snow, and a 
large shiny room for the doll to 
sit in. Then, when she saw how 
cold the doll looked in her calico 
dress, she ran home and brought 
back a toy bed for her to sit on, 
and a little fur rug to cover her. 

“Now you shall be warm,” Julie 
told her. “And you needn’t be 
frightened, for the pine tree will 
watch over you.” 

Late on the third afternoon be- 
fore Christmas Joanna ran again 
to the forest carrying a small baby 
doll, for she thought the mother 
doll should have company. When 
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she saw the snow palace gleaming 
in the glint of sunlight beneath 
the small pine, she was dazzled. 

“Why, how can this be?” she 
asked. But the doll only smiled 
her carved little smile. 

“Perhaps you are a magic tree!” 
Joanna breathed, looking at the 
pine, which spread its branches 
proudly. 

Joanna was almost frightened, 
for the tree seemed most mysteri- 
ous. She tucked the baby quickly 
under the fur rug, and hurried 
home. 

It was quite early the following 
morning that Julie ran to the for- 
est. What was this? What was the 
doll hugging in her arms? Why— 
it was a baby! 

“You must be a magic tree!” 
Julie cried in delight. “You've 
grown a surprise for me every 
morning! And you darling baby, 
you must be cold!” 

Julie ran home for her little 
carved wooden cradle with a tiny 
feather bed and a satin comforter. 
The baby doll just fitted, and 
Julie left the doll all tucked up in 
the cradle by the mother doll’s 
bed 


Late on the second afternoon 
before Christmas, Joanna ran out 
of the cottage, her apron pockets 
full of small wooden animals— 
sheep, donkeys, cows, and goats. 
Her noisy next-older brother had 
just impatiently scattered them 
over the hearth. As these were 
Joanna’s treasures, carved by her 
father on long winter evenings by 
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the fire, she gathered them up 
tenderly and hurried to put them 
where they would be safe—under 
her tree. 


Joanna was breathless when she 
saw her baby doll in such a beau- 
tiful cradle! She looked about 
wonderingly, hoping that some- 
thing could tell her how these 
things took place. But by this 
time the mother doll’s smile was 
frozen onto her face, and the pine 
only tinkled songs on the icicles 
in its branches. 


Joanna took the animals out of 
her apron and arranged them 
where the baby in the cradle 
could watch them. When she 
stepped back, it seemed to her 
that the little scene was as shin- 
ing as happiness. 


ON the next morning Julie ran 
even earlier than usual to the 
woods, to see that the dolls were 
all right. But where she had left 
the two dolls alone in the snow 
palace, now around them was a 
circle of animals! Julie bent in 
wonder at the cuddly sheep, the 
handsome donkeys, the curving 
cows, and the delicate goats. She 
squatted in the snow for a long 
time that morning, playing with 
the animals. All the time there 
was something they reminded her 
of — but she just couldn’t think 
what it was. 

It wasn’t until she had walked 
back into the tremendous house 
with its too-many rooms and saw 
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a.box pushed aside from the gay 
Christmas trimmings that she re- 
membered why the little scene in 
the woods reminded her of some- 
thing. She picked up the box 
and ran as fast as she could with 
it back to the pine in the forest. 


Out of the box came many fig- 
ures—camels, shepherds, three 
wise men, and lovely blown-glass 
angels and cherubs playing musi- 
cal instruments to fly from the 
pine’s icy branches. 

When she placed Joseph and 
Mary and the Christ Child in His 
wooden manger filled with straw 
at the center of the scene, Julie 
realized the mother doll and her 
baby would be as anxious as the 
wise men and the shepherds to 
see the Christ Child, so she put 
them to watch with the others. 

It was odd as she stood back 
to look at it—a creche in the snow 
palace that was a-glitter with 
noonday sun, and a small pine 
gently floating angels and cherubs 
above in its sparkling branches. 

Something wonderful had hap- 
pened! For the Christmas feeling 
she could not find in the tremen- 
dous house with its beautiful dec- 
orations had come to her here in 
the woods. 

Not long after Julie left, Joanna 
ran to the forest, crying so hard 
the tears bounced from her 
cheeks. No matter what she did at 
home, her sisters said she did it 
wrong, and her brothers said she 
was in the way. 

She was weeping so when she 
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came to the tree that en 
sparkled in a rainbow of light and 
tears. Then she saw the mother 
doll had left her bed and was 
holding the baby doll, standing in 
the midst of the wooden animals 
—all safe and sound. 

Truly the pine was magic, for 
it bore angels and cherubs in its 
branches, and below was a creche, 
with shepherds and wise men and 
camels, and Joseph and Mary and 
the Christ Child—just as she had 
seen it in church. 

Joanna saw that an angel was 
about to slip from the end of a 
shining branch, so she put her 
hand out to catch it when a voice 
spoke suddenly. 

“What are you doing to my 
creche?” 

It was Julie, who had come 
back to enjoy her Christmas 
secret. And here she found a 
strange little girl in a knitted bon- 
net and an old woolen coat, long 
knitted socks and shoes too big 
for her. And what was she about 
to do? Steal one of the angels? 

“Don’t you touch my angel!” 
Julie ordered. “You go away!” 

Joanna stared at this little girl 
her own age, so warmly and ele- 
gantly dressed in velvet coat and 
leggings, and in fur cap and col- 
lar and muff. 

“These are mine,” she said 
stoutly. “These are my dolls and 
my animals. And this is my place 
in the forest—and my magic pine. 
So you go away!” Defiantly, she 
stepped into the middle of the 
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scene, nearly crushing the animals 
with her clumsy shoes. 

“Look out for my cradle!” Julie 
cried. “This is my creche. And 
it’s not your place in the forest. 
I found it. This is my magic tree.” 

Julie started to reach for the 
cradle but by mistake she picked 
up Joanna’s doll. 

“That’s mine!” screamed Joanna 
and grabbed for it. “You leave my 
things alone!” 

As she reached for the doll, she 
slipped and falling to her knees, 
pulled Julie down with her. Julie 
sat up, crunched together a snow 
ball and threw it hard at the other 

irl. 

The snowball knocked Joanna 
off balance again. She reached 
out and her fingers slipped 
through the branches of the pine, 
scattering angels and cherubs in 
every direction. Her feet came 
up, and camels, dolls, cradle, 
sheep, goats, cows, shepherds and 
wise men flew out of the snow 
palace. Fortunately the figures of 
Joseph and Mary and the Christ 
Child were in a special niche care- 
fully shaped right under the tree, 
and they were not harmed. 

The pine tree, almost stripped 
of its cherubs and angels, stood 
forlornly in the midst of a disas- 
trous scene. 

Joanna lay in the snow and 
cried loudly. Nobody loved her, 
and now even her secret place 
was no longer just her secret. 

Julie sat up in the snow and 
wept quietly. The beautiful scene 
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in the shining snow palace was all 
gone—destroyed by a horrid girl 
who was crying as loudly as an 
unhappy puppy. 

ulie looked over at Joanna — 
and then suddenly began to laugh. 
With every sob which shook Jo- 
anna’s body, one of the wooden 
goats that had fallen on her chest 
jumped up and down. 

Joanna pushed herself up to 
ask, “What is there to laugh 
about?” 

“You!” giggled Julie. “You're so 
big—and all those things are so 
little!” 

Joanna didn’t like to be laughed 
at, but suddenly she saw some- 
thing which made her laugh, too. 
Caught on the top of Julie’s fluffy 
fur hat was a cherub. 

“What a funny hat you havel” 
laughed Joanna. 

“I'm sorry I threw that snow- 
ball at you,” said Julie. 

“I'm sorry I pushed you down,” 
Joanna replied. “Let me brush 
you off.” 

They helped each other up, 
and then each began to gather her 
own things together. 

“I guess I'll take my 
home again,” said Joanna. 

“But it isn’t a magic pine tree, 
is it?” Joanna said thoughtfully. 
“We each brought the things we 
thought the pine tree gave. us.” 

The pine tree could do nothing 
but stand there in sadness, droop- 
ing as if it were old and full of 


things 
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“How sad the tree looks,” Julie 
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said, holding an angel. “Can’t we 
—can't we put it all back together 
again? Couldn’t it be our secret 
together? Couldn’t we share it?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Joanna, watch- 
ing as Julie hung the angel care- 
fully on the tree. 


What fun they had! Each tried 
to find the most brilliant and 
sparkling arrangement for the an- 
gles and cherubs on the tree, and 
the most tender and loving way 
to group the adoring animals of 
the creche. 

When they finished, the last 
glint of sunlight caught on the 
tree and made it glisten. The 
creche was more beautiful than 
ever, because it looked as if it 
were lighted from within by the 
love of the two little girls who had 
helped each other to make it. 

As they watched, the Christmas 
tingle-and-glow came back to 
them. 


Jusr THEN, through the quiet 
forest, a man’s voice called, “Julie, 
Julie! Where are you?” 

And then a woman’s voice float- 
ed out like the cry of a_ bird, 
“Juu-lee--” 

From the other side of the for- 
est, there were many voices cry- 
ing “Joanna! Joanna! Come home, 
Joanna!” 

The two girls didn’t want to 
have their secret discovered, so 
they clung together, hardly 
breathing, in the shadows of the 
trees. But Julie’s mother and fa- 
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ther sounded so lonely—and Joan- 
na’s brothers and sisters sounded 
so worried. 

While the girls were so still, a 
lost wind wailed through the 
trees. At first it shook up the 
icy branches of the pine so they 
clinked and clanked, and then it 
seemed to shake all the little 
cherubs until their tiny cymbals 
clashed and the strings of their 
harps twanged. Then it whistled 
right into the trumpets and horns 
of the angels and came out again 
in harmony. They were beautiful 
sounds, and so very clear in the 
silent woods. 

“I don’t think the tree wants 
to keep our secret,” whispered 
Julie. 

“No,” said Joanna. “It sounds 
as if it were calling them all to 
come and see.” 

Just then Julie’s father and 
mother, carrying lanterns, stepped 
into the circle. 

“Julie! Juliel We thought you 
were lost!” 

At the same time, Joanna’s 
brothers and sisters peered into 
the clearing. “There you are! We 
thought you had run away.” Joan- 
na could see each one had love 
for her in their eyes. 

“Come and see something,” she 
said. 

The evening stars tipped the 
trees, and gave the pine, with its 
iced branches and shining angels 
and cherubs a sparkle greater than 
a thousand candles. Joanna told 


her brothers to make a ring with 
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their lanterns, and there in the 
rays of brightness under the tree 
was the girls’ Christmas secret, for 
all to see and admire. 

Julie’s mother and father were 
amazed. 

Joanna’s brothers and sisters 
were awed. 

And as they watched, the 
Christmas tingle-and-glow must 
have been very strong, for it 
spread through them all. When 
Joanna’s voice just rose in her 
throat and she burst out singing, 
they all joined in. 


“O come, little children, 

O come one and all. 

O come to the manger 
in Bethlehem’s stall; 

And see what our Father 
on this holy night 

Has sent us from Heaven 
for our pure delight. 


O see, in the cradle, 
this night in the stall, 
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O see how the light 
dazzles even us all; 

In pure gleaming white lies 
this Child, heaven’s love, 

More beaut’ous and holy 
than angels above.” 


Then, as they quietly started 
home through the  snow-deep 
woods to their houses, one on 
each side of the forest, they called 
“Merry Christmas” to all. 

“Merry Christmas, Julie,” said 
Joanna. “Will you come again 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes—and every day,” promised 
Julie. “Merry Christmas to you — 
and to our magic pine.” 

It was a magic Christmas tree— 
that small pine. For how else but 
through the pine tree had two 
little girls found not only each 
other, but the Christmas feeling 
that springs up wherever people 
come together and share some- 
thing of themselves! 


Little Margie, three, seemed to her parents to be lacking 
in the power of observation normal for a child her age. They 


took her to a psychologist. 


“How many ears has a cat?” he asked. 


“Two.” 


“Fine. How many feet?” 


“Four.” 


“Well, well. How many tails?” 
Exasperated, Margie asked, “My doodness, ain’t you never 


seed a tat?”—The Far East. 
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ETWEEN six and ten of 
every 1,000 school children 
in the United States are stutterers. 
Some will “outgrow” their stutter- 
ing; others will become hopeless 
victims, speech defectives who 
will go through life severely ham- 
pered in their ability to communi- 
cate with others. 

The danger zone extends from 
the onset of intelligible speech un- 
til the early teens. Since the 
child’s life centers around the 
home during these important for- 
mative ~~. it is evident that 
parents pla y a vital role in the ac- 
quisition of speech. Every parent 
owes it to his children to know 
something about the nature of 
stuttering, its causes, and ways to 
help avert it. If you have a 
child between the ages of three 
and twelve, it is possible for you 
to cause him to become a chronic 
stutterer. 

Stuttering is a disorder of 
thythm in speech, which appears 
in repetitions, prolonged sounds, 
or hesitancies. It is caused by an 
number of factors which lead the 
child to feelings of inferiority or 
insecurity, and to an emotional re- 
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It is possible for you to cause your child to become a 


chronic stutterer 


WHAT PARENTS SHOULD KNOW 
Asout STUTTERING 


Walter Arndt 


action toward the speech act. The 
stutterer’s speech mechanism __ is 
usually quite normal, an under- 
standable fact when it is realized 
that even moderately severe stut- 
terers speak fluently about 90% of 
the time. 

You can contribute to your 
child’s chances of becoming a 
stutterer by any of the following 
actions: 

1, Interrupt him frequently and 
abruptly. 

2. Talk for him when he has 
difficulty in speaking. 

3. Ridicule him when he stum- 
bles or repeats a word. 

4. Punish him for any lapses in 
speech. 

5. Tell others in his presense, 
“Oh, Jackie stutters something ter- 
rible. I don’t know what we're 
going to do with him.” 

6. Assign him a task, then take 
it over yourself in exasperation be- 
fore he finishes. 

7. Argue loudly and often with 
other os of the family when 
he is in the same room. 

8. Compare him unfavorably 
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with other children his own age 
who are superior speakers. 


If you follow the above steps, 
it is likely that your child will go 
through the first stage known as 
“primary stuttering” and right into 
“secondary stuttering,” the ad- 
vanced and difficult stage.  Pri- 
mary stuttering is a little like the 
sniffling that occurs before a bad 
head cold sets in. 

Unlike the head cold, however, 
stuttering is not catching. If your 
child has fluent speech, it will do 
him no harm to play with chil- 
dren who experience some repeti- 
tions and blockages. 

The worst thing you can pos- 
sibly do for your child’s future 
welfare is prematurely to dub him 
a stutterer. It is important to re- 
member that average youngsters 
make 45 repetitions or blocks for 
every 1,000 words they speak. If 
this seems high, just think for a 
moment of all the breaks in 
rhythm you hear daily in the 
speech of normal adult speakers. 
Even top-flight radio and TV an- 
nouncers will suffer breaks in 
rhythm under stress. 


Boys are more likely to acquire 
speech problems than girls. It is 
statistically true that girls begin 
talking earlier, have better vocab- 
ularies, and have generally far 
fewer speech disorders than boys. 
Ten times as many boys as girls 
are stutterers. One theory holds 
that since girls are permitted to 
cry and relieve their tensions, they 
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infrequently become _ stutterers, 
whereas boys tend to build up 
inner tensions that manifest them- 
selves outwardly in _ irregular 
speech patterns. 

What should you do if you feel 
that your child is beginning to be- 
come a primary stutterer, or has 
even progressed beyond _ that 
point? A wise plan is to arrange to 
take him to a college or university 
speech clinic. Trained persons 
will test him in terms of intelli- 
gence, personality, dexterity, and 
speech skills, and in other areas, 
such as hearing, where tests are 
indicated. You will be granted 
interviews in which a speech clini- 
cian will discuss your child’s prob- 
lem with you. If the services of 
a speech correctionist are indicat- 
ed, the clinic will usually provide 
one at a nominal fee or at no cost 
to you. 

The correctionist probably will 
arrange for a visit with you and 
your spouse. He will gather all 
the data he can on the child’s 
speech history, as well as his gen- 
eral health, his interests, etc. One 
mother of a stuttering boy kept a 
diary describing the boy’s speech 
and activities over a period of sev- 
eral months. This diary proved 
to be a great help when a clinician 
used the facts it contained to 
help prepare remedial techniques, 
since the activities recorded sug- 
gested possible clues to the situa- 
tions that built up tensions. 

The amount of tension (and 
consequent stuttering) may vary 
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widely with the same speaker in 
different situations. A_ clinician 
walked quietly into a room to give 
a training session to a severe stut- 
terer, a freckle-faced boy of 
twelve. The boy did not see the 
clinician enter and he continued to 
pet a stray puppy that had wan- 
dered into the building. 


“Well, Spotty,” the youngster 
said, “how in the world did you 
get in here? I'll bet they make 
you go outside if they catch you. 
I wish you could stay so I could 
take you home with me.” 


Suddenly the boy 


aware of the clinician. 


“Hello, M-M-M-Miss Jones,” he 
said, “I was just petting this 
d-d-d-dog.” 

This incident shows the strik- 
ing difference in the speaker’s re- 
action to two different speaking 
situations. It illustrates vividly 
the fact that disorders of rhythm 
in speech are not the fault of the 
speech mechanism. 


It should be pointed out that 
the human being does not possess 
a true “speech mechanism” as 
such. All of the organs used in 
speaking have primary functions 
vital to the welfare of the whole 
body. For example, teeth are in- 
tended primarily for chewing, the 
tongue for moving food in the 
mouth, the vocal cords to protect 
the lungs from cold air and irrita- 
tions, and so on. Man’s ability to 
utilize these organs for speech has 
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resulted in the categorization of 
speech as an “overlaid function.” 

Years ago, operations were per- 
formed on stutterers in the hope 
of adjusting the mechanism. Clini- 
cians now realize that the organs 
of speech are rarely, if ever, a 
contributing factor to stuttering. 

It can be demonstrated that 
even the words on which the 
blocks occur are not constant. 
Suppose you had a stutterer read 
you a passage from a book at 
random, and you sat down with 
pencil and paper and carefully 
noted every word on which he 
had difficulty. If you removed 
all the words on which he stum- 
bled, he would continue to stutter. 
There is no method of predicting 
“troublesome” words, and there is 
no way of modifying the mechan- 
ism to enable it to produce fluent 
speech. 

You can take positive action to 
help your boy or girl attain good 
fluent normal speech by keeping 
in mind these three precepts: (1) 
Set up favorable speech situations 
and let him talk freely, (2) Don’t 
insist on perfect speech, (3) Go 
back to the eight steps and put a 
“DON’T” in front of each one. 

You will be wise to remember 
that the development of speech 
varies widely in different children. 
If the neighbors’ boy is a whole 
month younger than your Johnny 
and is saying much longer sen- 
tences filled with big words, don’t 
jump to the conclusion that John- 
ny is going to be deficient in 
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speech. Psychologists point out 
that there is considerable latitude 
in the learning of many skills. 

If your child does have a prob- 
lem, take him to the speech cor- 
rectionist. Good correctionists real- 
ize that they are only part of a 
team that will try to help your 


child to normal speech. They will 
do their best to put your child on 
the road to freedom of speech dis- 
orders—you can do your best for 
your child by following the com- 
mon-sense suggestions in this ar- 
ticle and providing the proverbial 


ounce of prevention. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by O. A. BATTISTA 


When two married people see eye to eye on something, chances 
are they’re giving each other the high sign to break up the party. 


* 


* 


Nothing makes a man wonder what is wrong with his boss like 


getting a cold shoulder from her. 


* 


There are two kinds of antique furniture—the kind that is too 
uncomfortable to sit on, and the kind that’s too comfortable to 


get up out of. 


* 


The best time to stand up to any of life’s situations is immedi- 
ately after you get up from praying on your knees with your family. 
* * * 


Women are creatures of extremes—you can make them de- 
liriously happy by putting something new on their heads or on 


their feet. 


A woman’s idea of a good cry is one that produces the Christ- 


mas present she always wanted. 


When it comes to teaching a man loyalty, all women believe in 


reading the riot act. 
* 


A married man can always surprise his boss by coming home 


from work a half-hour early. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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When Christmas 
Was Illegal 


T. J. McInerney 


5 T may be a little difficult to 
believe it in this so-called “en- 
lightened” age, but it is a fact 
that it was once against the law 
in New England to observe Christ- 
mas. A law forbidding the Puri- 
tans to observe the day was pass- 
ed by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay on May 11, 1659. 

The law stipulated that “who- 
soever shall be found observing 
any such days as Christmas or the 
like, either by forbearing labor, 
feasting or any other way . . . shall 
pay for every such offense five 
shillings.” 

Having left their native Eng- 
land ostensibly to get away from 
tyranny, it is easy to understand 
why the Puritans — the rank and 


file of them, at least—didn’t take 
too kindly to the statute and there 
were many clandestine observanc- 
es. 


Not much is known about the 
first Christmas Day observance by 
the Pilgrims four days after they 
landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620. 
It seems that the women and chil- 
dren remained aboard the “May- 
flower,” anchored off Cape Cod, 


while the men worked ashore. 


It is a matter of historical rec- 
ord that the first winter was hard 
on the Pilgrims, half of the 102 
who had come to America on the 
“Mayflower” having died before 
the spring of 1621. 


The law banning the  obser- 
vance of Christmas was so gener- 
ally ignored in later years that no 
attempt was made to enforce it. 
In fact, the people of Massachu- 
setts were observing Christmas 
with as much zeal as those of the 
rest of the country for about a 
cent when it was discovered 
that the law of 1659 was still on 
the statute books. It was prompt- 
ly abolished. 


In the opinion of Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., dean 
of the school of sacred theology at the Catholic University of 
America, young men should wait until they are 25 years old and 
young women until they are 23 before they marry. “I think in 
the present day setup,” he said, “a young man has not had 
sufficient time to stabilize himself after finishing his education. 
He is not prepared to struggle in the world until he is 25.” — 


Franciscan Message 
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It is possible to do more harm than good in our 


campaign to “Put Christ back in Christmas” 


Margaret Mary Dunn 


AT the risk 
of seeming to 
endorse the 
comm er 
cialization of 
Christmas, I 
wish to point 
out the pos- 
sibility of do- 
ing more 
harm than good by being too 
critical and intolerant about what 
other people do in the way of 
Christmas customs and traditions. 

It is important to remember 
that our population includes a 
very large segment who have had 
little religious training, and anoth- 
er large segment whose religious 
beliefs do not accept Christianity. 

Will it really help to bring such 
souls to Christ if we ridicule and 
rebuff their honest efforts to rec- 
ognize Christmas to the best of 


their knowledge and within their 
limitations? Will we ever get 
them to cross the threshold of our 
churches, perhaps on a Christmas 
Eve, if we make them self-consci- 
ous and defensive about the differ- 
ences which separate us? 

The crusade to put Christ back 
in Christmas was a badly needed 
reform. And it succeeded remark- 
ably because it was carried out in 
a manner calculated to do the 
most good without offending any- 
one. It did important things in an 
impersonal way. 

For instance, greeting card 
manufacturers and retailers were 
asked to give more attention and 
space to cards of a religious na- 
ture. They complied. 

Life size creches were spon- 
sored and erected in public parks 
and other municipal areas. Pub- 
lic buildings, trains and buses 
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carried displays in keeping with 
the true spirit of Christmas. Stores 
were urged to honor Christ when 
doing their decorating. A tre- 
mendous amount of good has been 
accomplished toward makin 

Christmas the Holy day it shoul 

be. Yet all these things were 
done at such a top level that per- 
sonalities were not involved— 
which is the secret of the success. 


But now, unfortunately, a new 
approach seems to be creeping in. 
Many well meaning people are 
reversing the order which brought 
about the success of the Put Christ 
Back In Christmas movement. 
They are concentrating on the un- 
important in a highly personal 
manner. 

As might be expected, all this 
over-zealousness is creating need- 
less problems of community bick- 
ering, and neighbor quarreling 
with neighbor, over whether Santa 
Claus is good or bad and has he 
usurped the place of the Christ 
Child. Such antagonism in the 
name of the Prince of Peace! 

In certain instances all this has 
led to the complete withdrawal 
from the Christmas scene of some 
who were in the habit of partici 
pating as a gesture of community 
good will. 

This is a sobering thought. Will 
it really spread the gospel of 
Christ or add greater honor to 
His birthday if we discourage 
people from expressing their own 
sentiments? 

I cannot see anything pious 
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about taking the joy and the light- 
ness and the glamor out of Christ- 
mas. Christmas was once a bleak 
affair in America. That was in 
Puritan New England. And when 
Christmas was not a happy day, 
speaking of the country as a 
whole, it was not a holy day 
either. The Puritan suppression of 
of all Christmas festivities did not 
lead to greater spiritual dedication 
to the Nativity. There was less 
brotherly love, less charity, less 
desire to understand one another 


than there is today. 


So what if some of this is for 
commercial purposes mainly? For 
most of us the day is firmly fixed 
in our hearts as a day of love— 
for expressing that love—and love 
is the essence of Christmas. It 
has made Christ’s birthday our 
most widely acclaimed and cele- 
brated national holiday. This is 
no small thing to be grateful for. 
Christmas engenders such a great 
outpouring of good will that our 
world is a better place when we 
are engrossed with thoughts of it. 
Its beauty so stirs our hearts that 
we are prompted to reach out be- 
yond ourselves to the fullness of 
the spirit. 

What if our approach isn’t per- 
fect? It’s the nearest we come to 
perfection all through the year. 
There is no need to fret ourselves 
into a tizzy wondering what we 
can do to keep Christmas holy. 
The answer is the same today as 
it has always been—the example 
of a good life. 
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It would be nice to hear one of our woman athletes remark 


after winning an Olympic gold medal 


“There’s One for the Babe” 


By Dave Warner 


S USUAL, Uncle Sam’s lads 
and lassies will give good ac- 
counts of themselves in the 
Olympic Games no matter how 
frightening the athletic publicity 
out of Moscow 
might sound. 
But maybe 
Mr. Whiskers’ 
guys and dolls 
might give it 
just a little more 
if they carried 
the courage of 
the late Mildred 
Ella (Babe) Did- 
rikson Zaharias 
into their com- 
petition at Mel- 


end against the disease which snuff- 
ed out a full life at the age of 42. 

Babe was just a natural at any 
sport she turned to. She won 632 
out of 634 women’s athletic 
events. the 
1932 Olympics, 
she scored wins 
in the hurdle 
and javelin 
events). When 
she took up golf, 
she soon _ was 
outdriving the 
men. She excel- 
led, too, in box- 
ing, basketball, 
football, swim- 
ming, pool and 


bourne, Austra- 


tennis. 


lia. 

She is a wo- 
man to remem- 
ber when dis- 
cussing any sport whatsoever. 

She died not long ago after a 
three-year bout with cancer in a 
Galveston, Texas hospital. But the 
well-coordinated one-time Texan 
tomboy was fighting right to the 


Oldtime sports 
writers like to 
tell about the 

eat moments 
in Babe’s life. Paul Gallico, for 
example, recently brought to light 
how Babe once singlehandedly 
won a team title against the 
famed Illinois Woman's Athletic 
Club. 
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In this instance Babe was liter- 
ally a one-woman team pitted 
against a team which had special- 
ists for every track and field event. 
Babe entered eight of the ten 
events scheduled, winning five of 
them and did well enough in the 
others to make the final score 
read: Babe Didrickson 30, Illinois 
Woman's A.C, 22. If anyone else 
ever spread-eagled the field in the 
style of this splendid Scandina- 
vian, it is not evident in the rec- 
ords, 
When competing in _ these 
events, Babe’s favorite trick was 
to approach her rivals and drawl 
to them, “Ah’m gonna whup yo.” 
It was not so much a boast as it 
was a ruse to upset the other com- 
petitors and a declaration of 
Babe’s confidence. For as talent- 
ed as she was, Babe always put 
in long, gruelling hours of prac- 
tice. 

But golf was where the Babe 
scaled her greatest heights, gath- 
ering some of her greatest laurels 
while she was waging her. fight 
with cancer. Consider her feat of 
winning 17 major tournaments in 
a row. 

Cancer struck her in 1953, the 
year she underwent a dangerous 
operation. Yet less than four 
months later she was trying for the 
brass ring in one of golf's biggest 
tournaments, the Tam O’Shanter. 
She did not win; it was agony for 
her just to appear. 

But ten months after the opera- 
tion, she came on to win the Na- 
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tional Women’s Open and_ the 
Tam O’Shanter. 

This was just about the last 
time anyone was to be privileged 
to watch this stout-hearted com- 
petitor. With her wrestler hus- 
band, George Zaharias, by her 
side, she spent her last days 
reading the thousands of tributes 
mailed to her by a grateful sports 
nation. 

Is it any wonder she was named 
the outstanding female athlete of 
the 20th Century? Her life story 
should be compulsory reading for 
every one of the United States 
athletes participating in the Olym- 
pic Games. 

Maybe it sounds corny to some 
folks, but it would be nice to hear 
one of our woman athletes remark 
after winning an Olympic gold 
medal, “There’s one for the Babe.” 

There is one girl on this year’s 
Olympic team who had to wage 
a private battle even before the 
big competition at Melbourne was 
begun. She’s Doris Fuchs, mem- 
ber of the women’s gymnastic 
team. 

You’ve heard the expression 
that someone was able to do 
something only through an act of 
Congress. That’s just about the 
way Doris was able to make the 
team. 

Oh, she qualified all right. Only 
thing was that Doris had come to 
this country from Germany in Au- 
gust 1951. 

Under the law, immigrants 
must wait five years before ap- 
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plying for final citizenship. But 
in a presidential election year, no 

apers can be processed for 90 

ys preceding the election date. 
By the time everything was pro- 
cessed, the Olympics would be in 
full swing with Doris left on the 
shore. 
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A couple of Congressmen, 
learning of the incident, went to 
bat for 17-year-old Doris. Presto! 
She’s now an American citizen and 
is competing at Melbourne. The 
hope is that she will do herself 
and her new country as proud as 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias. 


A priest was visiting the home of a parishioner. While he was 
talking with the man of the house, the latter's little four-year-old 
daughter kept trying to whisper to her father. He sent her away, 
but she returned, trying to whisper to him again, so he finally said, 
“If you have anything to say, say it out loud and run along.” 

“Well,” the little girl said, “Mommy says for goodness sakes 
don’t ask Father to stay for dinner."—Raymond C. Otto in Victorian 
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“Miss Kaney, about these Christmas cards 


you ad 


essed in shorthand .. .!” 


Regina is born and 


Bussie leaves home 


Our Married Life 
Turns Full Circle 


Condensed from “Life With My Mary” 


ARY AND I agreed, in one of 

our consultations over the 

kitchen table after everybody 

else was in bed, that if we 
had another child—and if she were 
girl—she would be named 
Regina Marie-Therese. 

We selected this name to honor, 
at one stroke, my younger sister 
Regina; my Sister-sister Mary, 
whose name in religion is Regina; 
Mary the Queen of Heaven — 
Regina Coeli—and the Carmelite 
St. Therese, the Little Flower, 
whose prayers had obtained from 
God many favors for us and our 
children. 

Neither Mary nor I had ever 
heard that there is a St. Regina. 
The thought simply did not occur 
to us. And this is what happen- 
ed: the date came and went on 
which the doctor expected Regina 
to be born; and she wasn’t. 

A week passed, and another 
week. At last the tardy little one 


“Life With My Mary” 
56 Publishing Co., 400 


Joseph A. Breig 


put in her appearance. 

I came home from the hospital, 
sat down in the kitchen amid our 
rejoicing family, and glanced at 
the calendar. It was the feast 
day of the St. Regina whose exis- 
tence we had not suspected. 

Regina’s birth brought me, so to 
speak, to full maturity as a father. 
I waited for her in a parlor where 
half a dozen young men were 
sweating out their first such ex- 
perience. I sat there calmly as- 
suring them that everything would 
be all right, and urging them to 
stop pacing the floor and worry- 
ing. 

wy time the telephone rang, 
the young prospective fathers 
stared at it apprehensively. I 
smiled, thinking of my own youth- 
ful anxieties. 

I lifted the receiver, took the 
message, and enjoyed hugely the 
privilege of giving the good news 
to each young man in turn. 


Chapter 22), by Joseph A. Breig, Bruce 
. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis., $3.00 
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OUR MARRIED LIFE TURNS FULL CIRCLE 


Presently, my moment came. I 
answered the ring and heard the 
doctor asking for Mr. Breig. “Your 
wife’s fine,” he said, “and you've 
got a nice daughter.” 

“That’s what we expected,” I 
assured him airily. 

This time, there was no need 
for anxiety about getting the in- 
fant baptized as soon as possible. 
The birth was the easiest Mary 
had ever experienced, and she was 
so well that she was allowed to 
come home with the baby on the 
fifth day, which was Sunday. 

Regina Marie-Therese was giv- 
en her queenly name, and made a 
princess in God’s eternal kingdom, 
at the age of five days. 

Almost before we could realize 
it, she was celebrating her first 
birthday. And then her second. 
And now Mary, with a house full 
of her own baby-sitters, found her- 
self able to do what she had often 
longed to do—accompany me on 
my trips to various cities to deliv- 
er talks, or to attend meetings of 
editors and writers. 
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Now the wheel of our married 
life was turning full circle. There 
began to be seen in our house a 
young man in constant attend- 
ance upon our daughter Bussie, as 
I had been seen twenty-odd years 
earlier in constant attendance 
upon Mary in her home in Van- 
dergrift. 

In due time, Terry and Mary 
came to me where I sat reading at 
the kitchen table. Mary held out 
her hand, her third finger signifi- 
cantly extended. 

I took the hand of this slender 
young woman at whose bedside I 
had once sat wrestling in prayer 
for her life. I looked at the ring, 
and it seemed to me that it was a 
diamond ring. It seemed to me 
that it was an engagement ring. 

And so it was. 

I held Bussie’s hand for:a mo- 
ment. Then I rose to shake hands 
with Terry. I was not very articu- 
late at the moment, but I made 
up for it later by telling of the in- 
cident in my newspaper column 
and in THE FamiLy Digest. I 
mentioned that I had never met a 
young man I would rather have 
for my daughter’s husband. 

I suppose it is trite to say that 
it was a lovely wedding, but it 
was. For the second time in my 
life I appeared in a tuxedo. 

I did object, though, to wear- 
ing the double-breasted type of 
coat. After all, I was no longer 
the greyhound of a chap who used 
to ride the fire engines in Vander- 
grift. The clerk from whom I 
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rented the suit agreed with me. 

“You want a_ single-breasted 
coat,” he said, patting me just be- 
low the chest. 

“But I've been ordered to get 
a double-breasted,” I replied. 

“Just take this single-breasted 
one, and don’t say anything to 
anybody,” he advised. 

That is what I did. 

On the morning of the wedding, 
hair tousled, eyes half shut, still in 
my pajamas, I opened the door of 
my bedroom and stepped into the 
hall—and into the midst of a bevy 
of bridal attendants in orchid 
gowns. 

Well, it was done; I couldn't 
vanish into thin air. I walked on 
through them toward the bath- 
room. As I went, I heard one of 
the girls say, “Mr. Breig—non- 
chalant as ever!” 

In St. Ann Church, I went 
forward along the center aisle 
with Bussie on my arm, and 
handed her to Terry. Then I 
turned and absent-mindedly en- 
tered the first pew, beside the 
Flower Girl — our tiny daughter 
Regina. 

We looked at each other and 
smiled. 

A finger prodded me in_ the 
back. 

I turned my head slightly and 
saw my wife out of the corner of 
my eye. She was smiling at me in 
that amused, affectionate, and 
slightly derisive way she has with 
me when I bungle things. 

“At a time like this,” she whis- 
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pered, “it is customary for the fa- 
ther to sit with the mother.” 

I rose, went back one pew, and 
knelt beside her. 

She was more beautiful than on 
the day we took each other for 
husband and wife — “two souls 
whom God has made for each oth- 
er. 

Oh, no doubt she was less beau- 
tiful in the conventional—in the 
superficial and shallow—sense. But 
another and greater kind of 
beauty had grown upon her: the 
beauty of goodness, which one 
either appreciates, or, unhappily, 
doesn’t. 

At the altar, Father Donald was 
reading in a clear young voice the 
words of the Church to those 
about to confer on each other the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

“Marriage is a communion of 
life, physical, intellectual, and 
moral.” 

We knelt there, happy. I looked 
at Terry and Mary kneeling at the 
altar. I looked at Regina our 
dainty Flower Girl. I glanced 
across the aisle at our sturdy Jim- 
my, the Ring Bearer. I turned my 
face back to the sanctuary and let 
my eyes rest for a moment on tall, 
dark Joe and pretty Betty among 
the bridal attendants. 


I was content. And I could 
feel contentment flowing from my 
wife at my side. 


I listened to Father Donald’s 
voice invoking the ancient bene- 
dictions of the Church upon my 
daughter and her husband. 
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My throat closed for a moment 
when Bussie and Terry rose and 
walked together to the altar of the 
Virgin Mary. Bussie laid her 
bridal bouquet there, and they 
knelt to dedicate their marriage 
to our Lady. 

I blew my nose. 

Everybody, I am sure, repressed 
a smile. Everybody in St. Ann 
Parish knows my honk. St. Ann’s 
folk remark to me, “Well, I hear 
you were at the 10 o'clock Sun- 
day.” 

They don’t mean they heard it 
from somebody else. They heard 
my bugle blowing. 

My wife nudged me to be 
quiet. But when I turned to look 
at her, her eyes were moist. 

We formed in procession and 
left the church—Terry and Mary, 
Joe and Betty, Jimmy and Re- 
gina, Mary and I. 

We toasted the newlyweds at 
breakfast, and hastened home, for 
the wedding reception, to the 
house through which I had wan- 
dered on those lonely nights, 


transferring an electric light bulb 
from socket to socket. 

The “rubber walls” did their 
duty nobly, as always. Hun- 
dreds of well-wishers came and 
stayed and chatted. They over- 
flowed into the basement and into 
the back yard, in front of the 
shrine of our Lady and beside the 
little shrine of St. Joseph, her 
spouse. 

There was room for everybody. 

The golden day sped into the 
afternoon. Somebody summoned 
me. Terry and Mary were ready 
to leave. Mary and I shook hands 
with Terry, and kissed Mary. 

We went to the front door with 
them and saw them into their 
Chevrolet. Mary handed them a 
box of goodies, as her mother had 
handed a box to us in the Ford. 

Terry let out the clutch, and 
they sped away into the sunlight, 
into their tomorrows. 

I put my arm around my wife 
for a moment and drew her to me. 
We turned and went back to our 
guests. 


Higher Math 


The little wife was explaining to her husband several features 
which had led her to purchase the bigger de-luxe model, after 
they had agreed originally upon buying the cheaper, regular 
model: “But, dear, it really doesn’t cost a bit more; we just have 
to pay longer.” — Precious Blood Messenger 
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Manufacturers complain that many products break 


down because careless consumers don’t ... 


~ > 


Take 


Time 


to 
Read the Instructions 


Condensed from 
The Wall Street Journal 


N_ exasperated Indianapolis 
A housewife indignantly com- 
plained recently to the 
local distributor of Temco, Inc., 
Nashville manufacturer of gas ap- 
pliances, that the tumbler in her 
shiny new Temco automatic dryer 
was defective. It refused to re- 
volve. A service man hurried over, 
noted the dryer door was ajar, 
closed it — and presto, the tum- 
bler started spinning. 

The operating manual’ that 
came with the appliance plainly 
stated that the door had to be shut 
before the tumbler would rotate. 
But the greatly upset customer 
had not taken time to read the 
instructions. 

Manufacturers of appliances, 
autos, pens, plastic toys and scores 
of other consumer products find 
this incident neither isolated nor 
amusing. They complain that 


Robert W. Henkel, Jr. 


while they are frequently belabor- 
ed for foisting shoddy goods on 
the public, many of the product 
breakdowns are the fault of care- 
less consumers who fail to heed 
directions. With consumer gadgets 
getting ever more complex and 
“automatic,” the problem now ap- 
pears to be growing in size — and 
in cost to consumers and industry 
alike. 

Worried manufacturers now are 
throwing an arsenal of unusual 
weapons into action in an effort to 
counter customer carelessness. To 
make instruction manuals more 
appealing and_ readable, General 


Electric Co. slips recipes in 
amongst the details on how to run 
its ranges. 


Of nearly 100 consumer goods 
manufacturers and _ distributors 
polled by the Wall Street Journal, 
90% reported they are getting 


The Wall Street Journal (August 29, °56), Midwest Edition, Dow 
60 Jones & Company, Inc., 711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
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complaints regularly which they 
attribute to the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Buying Public seldom take 
time today to read labels or in- 
structions accompanying the pro- 
ducts they purchase. In fact, 
many manufacturers aver custo- 
mers turn to instructions as a last 
resort, only after they misuse the 
product so that it fails to do its 
intended job. 


A five-year study made in a 
large Eastern city by one of the 
nation’s leading appliance makers 
found that one of every five ser- 
vice calls was a call not involving 
any mechanical product defect or 
malfunction. “These educational 
calls represent an unnecessary ex- 
pense to the user,” the company 
says. “They could be 100% elimi- 
nated if consumers would study 
the instructions for proper use.” 

Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, agrees with pro- 
ducers that while the overall cost 
of customer negligence is difficult 
to measure, it is sizable indeed. 
For example, Norge makes several 
automatic washers with a button 
that pops up when the load gets 
out of balance. Norge carefully 
points out in the instruction man- 
ual that pressing this re-set button 
down will start the machine 
washing again. Yet in one Mid- 
west city 380 house calls were 
made over a 21-day period be- 
cause washer owners didn’t know 
enough to press the button to re- 
start their stalled machines, 


“The problem is getting worse,” 
frets Dan Frain, Westinghouse 
Electric’s regional service man- 
ager in Chicago. “Our tell-all tags 
or user books have to be studied, 
not just read. But no one will even 
read the instructions.” 

“The customer had better learn 
to live with today’s appliance 
because tomorrow's appliances 
will be even more complex,” 
warns Ralph J. Spindler, super- 
visor of customer service for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. “Waterless dish 
and clothes washers already are 
an operating reality,” he notes. 

Outboard, Marine & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Waukegan, IIL, 
complains that buyers of its out- 
board motors and lawn mowers 


“seem to ignore the instruction 
books entirely.” 
A. L. Sauerberg, director of 


service, reports: “Most cases of 
complaints on hard starting can 
be traced directly to the owner 
not following the starting instruc- 
tions which are laid down in very 
simple terms in the owner’s man- 
ual.” 

Because the owner of a 1955 
automobile had his stalled car 
pushed 30 miles, the automatic 
transmission failed. He indignantly 
wrote General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, demanding a new one. “If 
this owner had followed instruc- 
tions in his service manual,” says 
M. E. St. Aubin, director of G. 
M.’s service section, “he would 
have known that pushing a car 
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damages the automatic transmis- 
sion.” 


The instruction book that ac- 
companies every electric blanket 
tells the customer that a cut-off 
breaks the current when the room 
temperature reaches 80 degrees. 
But, checks show that many blan- 
kets brought in for servicing 
aren’t working because the custo- 
mer was using them in 80-degree- 
plus temperatures. 

One woman lodged a complaint 
that her Parker ball point pen 
was writing rough. “This woman 
hadn’t read the instructions,” a 
Parker spokesman says. “She had 
not clicked the point into writing 
position, and was ‘writing’ with 
the barrel’s tip.” 

An official of the Bakelite Co. 
tells about an irate housewife who 
fumed to a housewares manufac- 
turer: “I purchased one of your 
containers because you advertised 
it would keep food hot or cold. 
I placed some hot food in the 
bottom and some cold food in the 
top. When I opened it, all the food 
was sort of warmish.” 

An official of the company 
shrugged helplessly and said: 
“Our instructions plainly state to 
pre-cool with ice to keep food 
cold, or fill with hot water for pre- 
heating to keep food warm.” But 
the distressed customer hadn't 
bothered to read the instructions. 

Engineers at Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co., Minneapo- 
lis, tell another story of how not 


December 


reading instructions caused un- 
necessary expense. One home 
owner drove staples through in- 
sulation on a_ thermostat wiring, 
creating a_ short circuit which 
caused the instrument to call for 
continuous heating. When this 
returned three days later 
to his superheated home, floors, 
windows frames and furniture had 
shrunk, candles had melted, and 
paper had peeled off the walls. 

Some companies are~-devoting 
energy to keeping the instructions 
simple. User manual writers are 
reaching deep in the bag of typo- 
graphical tricks to attract the eye 
besides making instructions easier 
to understand. 


Caloric Appliance Corp., Phila- 
delphia, reports “placing greater 
emphasis on elaborate sets of in- 
struction sheets embracing clear- 
cut diagrams.” In the last few 
years, Westinghouse has made 
heavy use of presenting instruc- 
tions in a_ pictorial way, either 
with photos or drawings. Many of 
today’s instruction books are more 
like a child’s picture book. 

The consumers institute of 
General Electric Co.’s appliance 
and television receiver division, 
Louisville, Ky., tries to make its 
use and care books more appeal- 
ing by such devices as the one of 
including recipes in the range 
manual. “And we make it the 
right size so it will fit on the cook- 
book shelf,” adds Institute Direc- 
tor Betty Olson. 
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But even methods such as these 
don’t always work. 

“Nobody reads_ today,” com- 
plains William Burston, merchan- 
dising manager of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in 
New York City. “What good are 
these carefully designed labels and 
instruction books if the customer 
doesn’t read them?” 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. tries to 
educate the consumer through ed- 
ucation of the service man, “be- 
cause we know the customer won't 
read the printed material,” says 
Mr. Schindler of Sears. 
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Many Westinghouse distributors 
maintain sales counselors on their 
staffs. When an appliance is sold, 
a sales counselor is sent to the 
purchaser’s home to give a demon- 
stration on how the appliance 
should be used. Westinghouse 
says many times the homemaker 
feels she does not need instruc- 
tions. 

“It is hard to convince a wo- 
man,” the company says, “who 
has been cooking three meals a 
day for 20 or 30 years that she 
must learn to cook all over again. 
So we use the demonstration.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


THE DONKEY WHO AL- 
WAYS COMPLAINED, Rev. 
Francis Beauchesne Thornton, P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay 
Street, New York 8. $2.75. 


With an impressive list of bio- 
graphical books and poetry behind 
him, Father Thornton picks up 
his pen to write a disarmingly 
simple “modern parable” appar- 
ently directed to children but un- 
doubtedly loaded for adults. Drip- 
ping liquid beauty, Father Thorn- 
ton’s ballpoint glides effortlessly 
into the sort of poetry known only 
to children, the clean of heart, and 
the ever-green young. 


The life of Christ is told by a 
donkey—the “donkey who always 
complained”—and if any reader 
imagines a simile there, he may 
legitimately suspect that it was 
strictly intended. 


Some lines are  tremblingly 
beautiful. For instance, the don- 
key, at the moment of the Annun- 
ciation, notices the look on Mary’s 
face. “It was like some thousand 
years of thought turned inward on 
silence.” Further on, in Bethle- 
hem, Mary put the child in the 
tent “when the moon was like a 
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great brooch on the bosom of the 
sky.” 

MENTAL HEALTH IN 
CHILDHOOD, Charles’ Burns, 
Fides Publishers, 746 East 79th 
Street, Chicago 19, Illinois. $2.75. 

Dr. Burns, a Catholic psychia- 
trist, writes simply on such topics 
as childhood, adolescence, malad- 
justment, delinquency and child 
guidance. With a deep faith in 
human nature, he views his sub- 
ject as a parent and father as 
well as a Doctor. 

Unfortunately Dr. Burns’ phil- 
osophy of human nature is fun- 
damentally Freudian. He _ bases 
his observations and_ techniques 
firmly on the shaky foundation of 
Freudian personality development. 
Hence the many beneficial aspects 
of this little study are counteract- 
ed by the erroneous assumptions. 
To Dr. Burns, for example, the 
Oedipus complex is a_ universal 
phenomenon; many, _ probably 
most, psychologists and psychia- 
trists today would disagree. 

Parents in general are advised to 
avoid making their problems more 
complex by the purchase of this 
book. Many better treatises are 
available on the subject of child 
care. 
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YOU AND YOUR 
CHILDREN 


YOU and 
Your Children 


edited by Eugene §S. Geissler 


A collection of valuable, down-to-earth 
lessons and recommendations by eight 
co-authors who share their training 
and experience in important phases 
of family life 


“We have started from the beginning, the very beginning 
of life in the mother — the first title — and touched upon 
certain important areas of responsibility within the home, 
up to the point where the child has begun to look out into 
the world — the last title.” 


Not in recent years have you 
seen such a worthwhile, appeal- 
ing book on improving family 
life. Beyond that, all eight co- 
authors treat vital phases of fam- 
ily life from conception to young 
adulthood from a basically Chris- 
tian viewpoint. 


At the same time they con- 
tribute generously of their train- 
ing and experience in guiding 
parents in everyday worries and 
problems they share today. 


You are bound to benefit by 
reading this new 155-page book. 
It should help you to be a better 
parent, make your efforts more 
rewarding and reflect in happier, 
healthier children. 


The eight contributors include 
five mothers, two fathers and 


one priest. The seven families 
(at this writing) number a total 
of forty children. 


Be sure your Discussion Club 
knows about this new book. The 
outlines and texts are ideally 
suited for organized study groups. 


Don’t wait another day. Order 
now. Get a copy for yourself 
: and extra copies as personal 
gifts for married brothers or sis- 
ters and special friends. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PER COPY POSTPAID 


Five or more, 90c each postpaid 
25 or more, 70c each, plus postage 


Order from the Book Department 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


Huntington, Indiana 


Pa 
“We th pe le itten this 


Available now! The Our Sunday Visitor 


Art 


From the colorful cover masterpiece of the 
Sacred Heart to the informative back page, 
this new 1957 OSV Church Art Calendar is 
dedicated to the Catholic home. Large 9%” x 
16” pages contain 13 appealing full-color re- 
ligious art reproductions. Each page presents 
daily reminders of days of fast and abstinence, 
First Fridays, Rogation and Ember Days, Vigils, 
and Gospel references for each Sunday and 
Holyday of Obligation . . . plus other informa- 
tion for every Catholic during the entire 
Church year. 


Practical 
Christmas Gifts! 
Solve many Christmas gift problems by giv- 

ing these outstanding OSV calendars to mem- 
bers of your family, relatives and special 
friends. These calendars make ideol gifts . .. 
helpful and appreciated all year long! 


40c each 
3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 


Chur ch Trl ale udar 


pes 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid__OSV Church Art Calendars for 1957 
enclose $_______ [|] Check, [] Currency, Money Order. 


ORDER 
TODAY 


Immediate delivery! 


PLEASE PRINT 
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